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To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-Engiand or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


DITSON & CO.’S 
Musical Monthly, 


For July, 1877. 
$2.00 PER YEAR, OR 25 CENTS PER NUMBER. 


A brilliant number, oontaling twenty pages of well-selected 


usic. 
The Old Gate on the Hill. . . By Wii. S. Hays 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cents. 
Down Among the Daisies. . By C. H. Wuitinc 
A charming song. Sells for 30 cents. 
My Father’s House. . ... . By F. Gumpert 
A beautiful German gem about the “‘ Vaterhaus.’’ 
Sells for 30 cents. 
Old Massa’s Dead. .... . By 
In popular minstrel” style. Sells 
The Flash. Galopde Concert. . . . By Cart Mora 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. Sells for so cts. 
Time's U ickstep. ..... By Kinxer 
= and pleasing. Sells for 40 cents. 
But these fine pieces are all included in this number of the 
Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 cents. 
Order of any Newsdealer. 


OLIVER DITSON & C@,, 
4st Washington St., BOSTON. 


. E. Stewart 
or 30 Cts. 
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T, COTESWORTH PINOKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


sue Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
LIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors, American 
and Foreign Principals and Assistants, Goop Tgacuers for 
any department, with tions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES ools and Families with competent 
Instructors without oo 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

he U.S. School and College Directory, a guide 
for those Bay to educate,—gives information of 
best Schools, mt free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3c T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 

30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


New-England Musical Bureau 


Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address 


The 
Cyclopedia of Education: 
A Dicti of Information 


for the use of 
Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others. 
Edited by 
Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Schem. 
One large 8vo volume of 880 pages. 

Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
in half turkey morocco $7.00; in half russia $8.90; in 
full morocco antique, gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 
gilt edges, $10.00. 

Specimen pages with the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application. 

The Cyclopedia of Education has -where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution. 

This work is sold only through the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 
E, Steiger, 22424 Frankfort st. New York, 

a@ The introduction of the Cyclopedia affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to Agents, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet enassigned, and early appli- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention, 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


a A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with ils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested bv the 
gentjemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heatls 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. 
Theo. School; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor win ; 

F. Bowen; fessor Lane; Univer sity.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive (we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solidadvantages. Dr. H. centinues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this Goodwin's Testimonial. 
__ 293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


Students preparing for Harvard, Wellesley, and other 
Colleges, or Scientific Schools, can learn of a Classical In- 
structor, Principal of a city High School of large experience 
and success, whose pupils have entered Harvard with 
“honors,” taken Porter prize at Amherst for “ best prepar- 
ation,” and “highest rank’’ at Wellesley. Students taken 
during July and August, and for the year, at reasonable 
charge. Particulars of F, B. Swow, or T. W. Bicknztt, 
16 Hawley street, Boston, where credentials may be seen. 


College Preparation. 


A Yace Grapuate of ten years experience in teachi 
desires one or two private pupils, either for the fener eo 
the coming year. A faithful student, of fair ability, can fit in 
inquease in one year. Best of references given. Terms 
m 


te. Correspondence invited. D. BURCHARD, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 126 tf 


Cowperthwait & ‘Co’s Educational Series. 


NEW EDITIONS AND NEW BOOKS FOR 1877. PRICES REDUCED. 


MONROE'S 
Readers and Spellers. 


Mo First Steps in Spell $0.15 $0.11 
nroe’s First in ling, « 2 3 


Monroe's First Reader, . . . . «18 
Monroe's Second Reader,. . . . .22 
Monroe's Third Reader, . . . . «31 
Monroe's Fourth Reader,. . . . 50 .38 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, . . . . 75 56 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . . . -90 .68 


Monroe's Primer, 10 


Monroe's First Reader, (Leigh Type,) 18 .13 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Td) 30 .22 


HIS SERIES, prepared by Prof. Lewis B. Mowror, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 


The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 


The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of ungraded schools in the smaller towns. 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 

A work on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual, Introduction Price, 60 cts. 


Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


48 Nos., per set, 


GREENE'S 
New Series of Grammars. 


HAGAR’S 
Series of Mathematics. 


Introd. Exch. Introd. Exch. 

Greene's Introduction, . . . . . $0.34 .25 ave. 
reene’ ar's Elementary Arithmetic,. . 

Greene's New Analysis,. . . . . .54| Hagar's Elementary Algebra,. . . .75 .56 

Hagar’s Elementary Geometry, (in press) .75 .56 


Greene’s Language Series. 


Thought and Expression, Part I, . .20 .15 
Thought and Expression, Part Il, . 25 .19 
Outlines of English Grammar, . . .35 .26 


HESE Books form two complete Series, adapted 

to the different grades of city and country schools ; 
but each series and each book may be used independently of 
the others, 

Prof. Greene was the first to introduce the methods of 
teaching recently adopted by the various Language Text- 
Books, and ‘it is believed that his improved books are far 
more practical than any heretofore published on this subject. 


The Success of Greene’s Grammars 


since their revision, is wholly unprecedented. They are 
already used in a large proportion of the leading Cities from 
Maine to California, in three-fourths of the Normal 
Schools of the United States, and have recently been 
adopted in more than One Thousand Cities and Towns 
in various parts of the country; so that they are rapidly be- 
coming in their department 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 


FOR TEACHERS. 
Dictation Problems and Reviews, . .30 
Key to Hagar's Com. Sch. Arithmetic, .90 
Key to Hagar's Elementary Algebra, 1.12 


HESE Books are especially adapted to the im- 
proved methods of instruction that now prevail in the 
best schools throughout the country, 

Mental and written exercises are combined in each 
book of the series; the methods are such as are used in 
actual business life, and the arrangement of the books is such 
that, either the Primary Lessons and the Elementary 
or the Primary Lessons and the Common School Arith- 
metic, may form a course complete in two books. 

No other Series is so economical of the time of the 
student, or so practical and thorough in its teaching. It 
is believed that the use of these books will save one- 
fourth of the time usually devoted to this study. 


UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 

The intrinsic merit of Hagar’s Mathematics is suf- 
ficiently attested by the wide-spread popularity they have 
obtained in the short time since their publication, They 
have already been adopted for Public Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Seminaries in all parts of the country; and 
in more than One Thousand Public Schools in the 
leading Towns and Cities. During the first two years of 
their publication nearly 


200,000 Copies were Issued. 


WARREN'S 
New Series of Geographies. 


Warren's Primary Geography, . . $0.48 "34 
Warren's Common School Geography, 1.08 .81 
Warren's Physical Geography, . . 1.12 .85 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography, .90 .67 


HIS SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 
revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 
of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. 


It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 
Economical Series, published. 

Warren's Brief Course in Geography is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
for a more extended study of the subject. 


The Brief Course and the Physical form a popular 
Two-Book Series. 


Warren’s Geographies were the first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geographical teaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philosophical arrangement of dependent 
topics, and thus to lift the science above a lifeless summary 
of isolated facts. 

Sa-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
leading Cities in the Country. 


decided upon. Address, 


BOSTON ;—37 and 39 Brattle St. 
JAS. A. BOWEN, Supt. 


NEW YORK :—142 and 144 Grand St, 
WM, H, WHITNEY, Supt. 


These Books are already in very extensive use, and their sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change in any of your school books, don’t make it 
until you have examined our publications in that department. It will cost you nothing to do this, as we are always willing to send specimen books for examinatio 
with a view to their adoption, on receipt of the Exchange Price, which will be refunded if the books are adopted, or if returned to us in case their adoption 


CoWPERTHWAIT & Co. PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO :—WNo. 25 Washington St 
F. 8, BELDEN, Supt, 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


Juronrens MANUFACTURER MANUFACTURERS OF 
WING PAPERS, 
Scientific Models, 
i=. TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


528 ARCH STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 
Priced furnished on application. 


EDGERTON, 


Successor in Philosophical Instruments to 
JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


904 Chestmt St, Phila 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds 
0} ‘poiedey ‘peyoduy 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction 


Send for Catalogue. Sole Agent for Schroeder's Educational Models, and 


Canadian School Sets. 7M 


guaranteed. |< 


THE 


KINGDOM 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new play Sabbath 
schcols and public schools, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, Kc., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. All orders must 
be post-paid to my address. 

Mrs. G N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Mecrose, Mass 


&c 
(Best 1824, 


MPARESE Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
the best and cheapest Eraser in 

the market. arranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 

ware for 20 cents. Send for Price List JOHN D. 
CK, Manttr.. William St, New York. tf 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Analytical Balances and Weights 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
fame SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


roved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, 
Philadelphia for 


Large cloth-bound $1.50 each. MN. B.—J have no pariner in business. 


‘‘Apparatus of excellent doles and finish, 


School and Church Furuiture, 
“THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put together with Bolts, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 

Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 10¢ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system,increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, reguates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all ouher remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the mosi 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. wars 

27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. Py: 
OF FRAUD. ‘This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Bel 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, 3 in the U.S. 


Sanitary Reformers! 


Malaria in Camp and Town, Home or Hospital 
may be abated by using the 


WAKEFIELD or. CABINET 


an 


OT 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


_ $40, $30, $15, $5. 


A ney and every way satisfactory ‘‘ necessary” 
in the house, requiring attention once in a few 
days or wee ks. More useful than will be believed 
without using. Approved by physicians, nurses, 
scientists, and all users. 


THE COMBINED COMMODE 
And Slop Pail, 


Or $5 Water Closet, Improved. 


substitute for the common chamber 
utensil. Available everywhere because air-tight, 
cleanly, noiseless, handy. Just the thing for 
stormy days, dark nights, a our o'clock in the 

d lark nigh nd f lock in th 
~ og Testimonials and circulars on receipt of 
stamp. 


The Only Awards at the CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. The Greatest Awards every- 
where have been given to the Goods made by 


The Wakefield Earth Closet and Commode Co. 


ragf 4 Dey Street, New York. 
general exhibitions. Single copies. 


Nustrated 
& Tart, 1028.24 | For circulars or ipformation, address F. B. Swow. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
END well adapted for Schools, Seminaries, and 
Address the PUBLISHING 

16 Hawicy Suecet, Boston, Mase, 


Cor. Bond St.) 


118 tf BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW FEATURE IN WASHING MADE EASY, 
School Decoration! 
WASHERS. Warranted to perform 
Full particulars on application by mail. MANGLES, 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., WRINGERS, ) injury to Clothing. 


|STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., 


32 Dey Street, NEW YORK; 


126 tf (2) 58 Long Wharf, BOSTON. 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


Only machine 
invention, and in the world 
Indicator. 


of every machine. 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


2 PEN. 


OX 


» THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position 
Pariot, Library, jnvalid Chair, Child's 
> Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
dining beauty, fightnes, 
justra 
Quote lof Ea. 


READING POSITION. 


THE 


{ We 
125 eowh 
= 
‘ee, 
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| 
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| 
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— ms. Tower Clocks - Fire | 
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Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction.. 43 

Scientific 
New 


INNOCENCE AND VIRTVE., 
BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


“A pure, white babe is gentle Innocence, 
Strong in the tender reverence of the strong 
In her own beautiful weakness her defence 
That fails against the serpent wiles of wrong ; 
In highest heaven she is Omnipotence ; 
On earth, the frailest of the mortal throng. 
Brave Honor guards her with his bared right arm, 
And worship bends before her cradle-bed ; 
Love loves her with the love that mothers charm 
Their babes with, folding them from fear of harm, 
Any rains quick kisses on her sunny head ; 
But eager passion, like a wily beast 
Lurks near, intent on her soft limbs to feast, 
At the first trip of her infantile tread. 


Virtue is strength of Manhood, the reward 
Of a tried nature, by stern agonism 
Conquered from Evil,—that angel of the Lord 
Who in the lone night meets us by the way, 
With whom our hour’s annointing is the chrism 
Of earnest wrestling till the dawn of day,— 
Not knowing the face of God in our strong foe 
Till, halt though ’t may be, henceforth we go 
Bearing the blessing which but so we may. 
Not now soft Innocence, who shrinks to feel 
Love’s ruder kiss, or autumn’s cooler dews,— 
Invites the aggressor ; Virtue’s manly thews, 
Firm and elastic as Damascus steel, 
Puts power in every limb to make the tempter reel ! 


Public Opinion. 

— The crusade against our public school system goes 
forward unflinchingly. Some dear indolent people, who 
are quite disposed to throw away a paper that persists 
in discussing the issue, will wake up some fine morning 


and find themselves beaten, unless they shake off apathy 
and go into the combat as patriotic citizens should.— 
N. W. Christian Advocate. 


— A point to be noticed in the training of teachers, 
is that it is not as important how much they know, as 
how well they understand how to excite in pupils a de- 
sire to know. A teacher may have vast knowledge, and 
ho power to impart to others a desire to gain this knowl- 
edge. The amount a pupil learns in the school room 
is not the great aim of instruction. He may be full of 
science, literature, and mathematics, and a poor stu- 
dent after all. Guided by others, he may have acquired 
4 great fund of information, and yet not be able to 
know how to study. Itis not of so much importance 
to the apprentice how much work he does, as how well 
he knows how to do the work he executes. A journey- 
man of our acquaintance, who for fifteen years has worked 
faithfully at his business, does not, to-day, know enough 
to cut out acoat. There are many teachers who know 
enough to pass an examination in almost everything, 
and yet can never do good work in the school room. 
They tell, talk, lecture, explain ; and their pupils go 
away impressed with an idea of the vastness of their 
knowledge, while they have received but little benefit. 


A physician may know all about the veins, ' 


in a search for truth, than that he should simply cram 
his own head with principles and formulas.—7Z%e Na- 
tional Teachers’ Monthly. 


— The modern idea of education is to cram the mind 
with all sorts and kinds of knowledge, rather than to 
train by reasonable supplies of mental pabulum mingled 


with large quantities of work or play, or what is better, 
of both combined.—Soston Herald. 


— Ideas in the long run rule the world, and hence, 
the originators of ideas are and always must be princely 
in their power. Their ascendancy is both natural and per- 
manent. No one complains of the aristocracy of superior 
intelligence. No government can dethrone it, and none 
wholly dispense with it. No combination of ignorance 
can outwit or master it. Human nature pays obeisance 
to it with no sense of injustice or oppression. ‘The man 
who can give twenty good reasons for an opinion, and 
then so state them as to clothe them with argumenta- 
tive force, surely has more power over the thoughts of 
others than one who has no opinion, or, if he has, can 
assign no reasons for it. He has more to work with, 
and he better knows how to do the work. He who 
digs the soil or swings a hammer may be a very sensi- 
ble man in his way; but in the task of wielding ideas 


and making them tell on the minds of others, he is no 
match for the intellectual artist. He instinctively 
shrinks from the undertaking, and yields the palm 
without a struggle.—Samuel 7: Spear, D.D. 


— The hard times have not diminished the stimulus 
to collegiate training, nor the efforts of studious youth 
to enter, nor the self-denying spirit of parents to give 
their children that best of all capital for life, a good 
classical and scientific education. The colleges and 
seminaries have never had longer rolls of students, and 


we venture to add that the present undergraduates are, 
as a rule, more mature in years, in mind, and in prepar- 
ation, than those which have preceded them.—C/ristian 
Intelligencer. 


— Let your cheerfulness be felt for good wherever 
you are, and let your smiles be scattered like sunbeams 
“on the just as well as on the unjust.” Such a dis- 
position will yield a rich reward, for its happy effects 
will come home to you and brighten your moments of 
thought. Cheerfulness makes the mind clear, gives 
tone to thought, adds grace and beauty to the coun- 
tenance. Joubert says: “When you give, give with 
joy, smiling.” Smiles are little things, cheap articles to 
be fraught with so many blessings, both to the giver 
and the receiver—pleasant little ripples to watch as we 
stand on the shore of every-day life, These are the 
higher and better responses of nature to the emotion of 
the soul. Let the children have the benefit of them— 
those little ones who need the sunshine of the heart to 


educate them, and would find a level in their buoyant 
nature in the cheerful, loving faces of those who need 
them. Let them not be kept from the middle-aged, 
who need the encouragement they bring. Give your 
smiles also to the aged. They come to them like the 


request, needs to learn the lesson of courtesy ; the child 
just out of leading-strings who disputes authority with 
its parent, and assumes a tone of equality, needs the 
lesson.— Christian-at-Work. 


Formation and Reformation.—No. IV. 


BY JOHN OGDEN, 
(Principal of Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, Ohio.) 


In considering any of the more vital points in educa- 
tion, or progress, a careful discrimination should be 
made in the use of terms. These are sometimes used 
so carelessly as to create confusion in the mind of the 
reader. And then, inaccuracy in technology, frequently 
leads to fatal errors in practice. For instance: instruc- 
tion is often used for education, information for learn- 
ing, learning for teaching, teaching for training ; and 
abstractly, knowledge for wisdom, science for art, cul- 
ture for literature, and many more of like sort. 

In the work of proper formation of childhood and 
youth, nothing is more important than clearness, accu- 
racy, and precision, in the use of terms. A few dis- 
tinctions will be drawn here for the purpose of illustration. 


Education, in its most practical and comprehensive 
sense, is growth ; and in the same sense, “caching is cul- 
tivation. It promotes the growth. The children are 
the plants, —the teacher, the gardener. /nstruction 1s 
feeding or furnishing forth food, and other conditions 
of growth. earning is a process of growth, arising in 
the subject of education. It is acquiring knowledge as 
the plant acquires or absorbs elements of nutrition, 
changing them into fibre, flower, and fruit. Z7aining 
is giving special direction to acquired force, fibre, growth, 
or power. It begets toughness and practical endur- 
ance. It also gives skill, readiness, art, wisdom. 
Teaching gives direction to the whole process. 

What the skillful gardener is to his plants, the wise 
teacher is to his pupils. As the former furnishes the 
proper condition of growth, and then allows them to 
proceed from natural inclinations to maturity, so does 
the wise teacher treat his pupil. As the gardener seeks 
the most perfect development of his plant, both flower 
and fruit, through the health of the root and stalk; so 
the true teacher will see that one department of the 
child’s nature does not absorb the other by any excess 
of growth. As he guards against undue stimulants and 
exuberance of growth on the one hand, and discourag- 
ing indifference and dwarfing on the other; so does - 
the true teacher cherish the genuine characteristics of 
human nature without endangering them. As he care- 
fully cuts away redundancy of growth, and trims to 
comely shapes, so the skillful teacher will lop off evil 
habits, or undue arrogance or pride, guard against hurt: 
ful influences, and train to usefulness and fidelity all 
the fundamental faculties of soul and body. As he 
carefully removes destructive insects that mar the plant, 
and offending weeds that drain the soil of its nourish- 
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ing elements, so the good teacher will carefully remove 
wrong desire and hurtful temper by means of whole- 
some study, and other encouragements to the growth 
of genuine strength and vigor. As he carefully guards 
against overhanging foliage that obscures the ingress 
of healthy sunlight, that gives vigor and color to his 
plants and flowers, so the genuine teacher will seek to 
warm and invigorate and strengthen the virtues of in- 
dustry, manliness, and self-reliance, by removing the 
overshadowing boughs of artificial helps, and the in- 
judicious restraints of over-anxious parents. 

Again: as it is impossible for the gardener to cause 
one single bud to start or flower to bloom, without the 
necessary conditions complied with, so the teacher can- 
not educate, or cause to grow, anything good in the 
child, without complying with the laws of its growth. 
As the plant grows because of the exciting and stim- 
ulating forces of nature concealed in the elementary 
substances, and brought in contact with its physical or- 
gans, so the child grows in intellect and sensibility and 
will, by reason of appropriate elementary substances, 
or knowledge, thus placed wisely within its reach. As 
the plant has power, through its divinely appointed or- 
ganism, to select the appropriate elements of growth, 
and to reject others, hurtful or unnecessary, so a child 
of healthful organism, not stimulated nor stupefied by 
over-dose or wrong teaching, has, through its divinely 
appointed faculties, power to select that which is good, 
and to reject that which is bad; the only difference 
being in favor of the superior endowment in the latter 
case, and the guidance of reason instead of the guid- 
ance of organiclaw. In both cases, the subject of such 
culture grows by reason of inherent powers, possessed 
by each, these being aroused to activity by external 


gone to seed. raining turns knowledge into wisdom, 
into productiveness. 

Science and Art are sometimes confounded in their 
application, Science relates to principles, 47¢ to prac- 
tice. Art is science reduced to practice, It sustains 
the same relation to science that wisdom does to knowl- 
edge. ducation is a science, since it deals with prin- 
ciples. Zzaching is an art, since it deals with practice. 
Education as a science comprehends all knowledge, sci- 
ence, literature, law, etc. Zzaching as an art, makes 
use of these in the ministrations of the school room, in 
instruction and culture, according to laws marked out 
by wisdom. 

A man may, therefore, be learned and foolish. He 
may have knowledge with very little education ; and he 
may have education with very little knowledge. He 
may be able to teach with small capital, if it is rightly 
invested ; but he is potential in proportion to his cap- 
ital, wisely disposed. The more knowledge he has, the 
better, other things being equal. 

What, therefore, is desirable on the part of the 
teacher, is that all these accomplishments, gifts, and 


graces exist in the highest state of perfection and har- 


mony ; and that they be so blended and balanced, as 


respects their bearing, the one upon the other, that the 
most perfect results can be wrought out by them. 


Here and There among the Flowers. 


NO. V.—LILIES, 


BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


“ A lily of God in full bloom.” 
Not only upon Syria’s glowing plains, scarlet with 


forces, subject to our control. They appropriate their|the L. chalcedonicum may we “consider the lilies, how 
surroundings in accordance with law instituted for the| they grow,” but we find the exquisite Order Liliacza, 
adjustment of want and supply, that ever-recurring hint| holding in its gift a whole summer of rich and radiant 


in the teacher’s life-duties. But that law must be con-|plossoms. 


They are among the oldest, best known, 


sulted before any safe adjustment can be made. The/ and most widely cultivated flowers ; peerless in garden 
teacher’s business is to furnish these supplies wisely| and parterre ; while amid our own wild plants, few equal 


and well. Any mistake as to kind or quantity, is as|j; 


n brilliancy the native lilies of the field. Placed in a 


fatal here as in the physical world, and as much more) natural alliance of distitiuctively fine and noticeably 


disastrous as the mind is superior to matter. 


showy plants, the Liliace is its crown and pride ; and 


If skill and wisdom are requisite in the correct man-| the princess of the order is surely the Lily herself. 


agement and growth of plants, — merely organic mat- 
ter,— what should the qualifications be when, not only 
organic matter of a higher order, but that which con- 
tains and influences, to a large extent, the immortal 
mind, is to be moulded and fashioned? And yet, more 
than one-half the children of this boasted land of civil- 
ization and science are directed, or rather misdirected, 
in their growth, physically, morally, and intellectually, 
by careless and inexperienced hands, by mere boys and 
girls, most of whom have never given a serious thought 
to the science of education outside the mere study of 
the branches, as they are called. Are we not reaping 
what we have sown? Will the time ever come when 
the right education of the children shall command as 
much attention as the rearing of plants and animals? 
Never, until the best men and women are selected for the 
teachers of the children. And when this is done and 
continued, it shall date our true millennial glory. 

Again : instruction is furnishing supplies to the mind ; 
learning is appropriating them to its use. The first is 
the business of the teacher; the second is that of the 
pupil. The first is inculcating ; the second is receiv- 
ing and applying. Zzaching includes both. 

Knowledge is the material used by the instructor as 
an instrument for culture. It is also fitly represented 
by seed. The teacher plants it, after preparing the 
soil, It grows per force of inherentenergies. “It may 
chance be wheat or some other grain.” This is deter- 
mined largely by culture. Knowledge is, furthermore, 
the result of instruction and learning combined. Its 
character is also determined by the quality of the pro- 
cesses. Wisdom is the proper use of knowledge rightly 
acquired, It should also be used in the acquisition. 
Wisdom is productive knowledge, — skill, — knowledge 


The typical lily is symmetry blossomed to a perfect 


flower ; and such we find in the fair L. candidum, ex- 
panding to-day so wondrously beautiful, so serenely fair, 
that the Divine hand seemeth but to have just blessed 
it and left it. 


It is a deep-rooted, perennial plant, of scaly bulb and 


annual stem, its lanceolate leaves scattered and graded. 
The lithe, tall stalk rises four feet in height, sustaining 


an elegant raceme of large, snowy, polished, campan- 
ulate flowers. Let us look a little at one of the lovely 
blossoms. It may be described as a beautiful petaloid 
perianth, six-leaved, of which the three exterior leaves 
may be considered a calyx, and the three alternating 
inner ones, which are a little more ineffably fine and 
delicate than even the slightly shaded outer ones, may 
be called the corolla. It has six pale stamens, the 
slender filaments tipped each with a golden, versatile 
anther, contrasting exquisitely with the pure, richly 
scented blossom cup. The pistil is composed of three 
united carpels ; the capsule, of three swelling sides, and 
three inner cells, the walls of which correspond to the 
three deep external grooves formed by three carpellary 
leaves. Within each of these divisions grow two rows 
of seeds, separated by the central triangle of valves. 
When dry, the fibrous network of the dehiscent pericarp 
is very pretty. This beautiful flower is often shown to 
awaken the first desire for analysis in the young flower- 
lover ; and what a proof it also gives in its symmetrical 
perfection, of its Maker’s design. 

The whole family of lilies is one of the finest in the 
world for out-door culture, being chiefly natives of tem- 
perate regions, and very easily managed. A few may, 
with care, be grown as window plants. One of the best 
for this purpose is considered the L. candidum ; and if 
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we would have Easter lilies in the house, we must be 
sure to pot the bulbs in August, soon after flowering, in 
their short season of rest, which is not more than four 
weeks, They should then be taken up and placed at 
once in six-inch pots, the top of the bulb on a leve! 
with the rim of the pot. Plunge in the open border, 
and allow to remain out, removing indoors before the 
time of frosts. Then given plenty of light and air, or 
slight bottom heat, or a sunny window, and the Easter 
season will surely be sweet and radiant with their un- 
sullied bloom. 

Another lovely lily for the window is the dwarf L. 
Jongiflorum, which should be potted early in November. 
Its habit renders it exceeding desirable, and its fair, 
white, deeply-fragrant flowers are delightful. 

Among the snowy Liliaczeac, is the exquisite Hem- 
oracallis, the lily of the bridal and the bier. It is of 
diaphanous delicacy, and we stand before it with folded 
hands and think of Wordsworth’s dream of the “ death- 
less flower that breathes on earth the air of Paradise.” 
It seems the very type of passionless purity, peace, and 
immortality ; yet it is the beautiful lily of a day, and it 
has a lesson in its fragility to lives that are frail as its 
own. 
“ Sov’ran lilies” are the Japan ; flowering easily in 
the open border, where they may be liberally planted, 
and will bloom from midsummer all through the warm 
Autumn. They are sufficiently hardy to remain undis- 
turbed for years, and are also favorites for pot-culture. 
The stately, campanulate, nodding flowers are sur- 
passingly rich in texture, colors, and fragrance. The 
L. auratum, or golden-striped Japan, is one of the no- 
blest specimens. The flower is ten to twelve inches 
across, its whiteness studded with crimson spots, and 
banded through the centre with a golden stripe. There 
are many varieties. Nothing can be more striking than 
the splendid rows of these lilies, alternating with velvet- 
pied Gladiolus, as we have seen them grown in the 
genial vinelands of South Jersey. Words cannot de- 
pict the range of their bright beauty, delighting the eye 
with its affluence and luxuriance. 

Gay in the garden from our childhoods’ Summer, 
above the Larkspur, Pea, and Pink, the blue Fleur-de- 
lis, and low sweet Mignonnette, barbaric in pomp 
as an Ethiop queen,”—the spotted Tiger lily still rears 
her pyramid of dark orange caps, while glowing days in- 
crease. It is the delight of the little ruby-throat hum- 
ming bird, which always comes to poise on shimmering 
wing, darting his long bill amid its nectaries for his 
sip of honey, while the neighboring red trumpets 
of the climbing Bignonia share his love. The L. 
tigrinum bears tiny black balls at the axils of its ses- 
sile leaves. Stem often six feet in height. 

So Summer deepens; and the open country and 
breezy copses are lighted by bits of color surprisingly 
fine, while many a candelabra of wild Lilies lifts its torch 
of scarlet or yellow, in clusters, or singly, to gratify 
the eye. 

How the Canadense glows amidst the Elder’s fretted 
umbels of creamy white, or the slender, soft, and purple 
spires of the Meadow-sweet, and spicy Clethra, while 
Ferns group below, so green and graceful, and the rosy 
Bindweed entwines the whole wild hedge. 

Over the old stone wall, contrasting with its gray, 
spreads another hedge of proud Turkscaps. One would 
think them planted there, but it was by Nature’s hand, 
and this is “ how they grow.” 

From forest way and path of green the bright lilies 
nod, and every sweet flower of midsummer is enhanced 
by their companionship. 

The Liliace is too rich in its giving, for the limits 
of a single survey. Therefore we may not more than 
peep at a few sub-orders, remember they are beautiful, 


and leave them now. The rich and showy Tulip, the 
tesselated Fritillaria, the perfumed Hyacinth, the sur- 
passing Asphodel, the dear Lily-of-the-Valley, the 
curious Solomon’s-seal, the little wild Bellwort of palest 


gold, by the wayside, will be enough; and “ Solomon 
im all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
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A VACATIONAL REVERIE. 


The Hub revolves in hot midsummer glare ; 

Thrice gritty Hub; thy “* Yankee wheel goes-round”; 
Nor Arctic wave, nor fierce Sirocco flare 

Could stay thy vim, or to its go set bound. 


And since ’tis thus, and forces so supreme 
Held in thyself are sure to make things spin, 

Why, when the solstice gets up special steam, 
And all things “ marvel” with a special din : 


Why, as the long vacation doth invite, 
And swarming urchins rise and buzz away,— 


Why should the wea dagogic wight, 
And the impersonal fouls teacher stay ? 


Ah, rather gath’ring up the wages docked, 
And leaving far behind the total kept, 

Turn from the hives of brick that erst have mocked 
Sweet dreams of freedom, o’er the fancy swept! 


Blue waves blow cool from seas that breathe so wide; 
Their song is ever glorious in its flow , 

Obey the voices of the murmuring tide, 
And where the ocean calls us, let us go. 


The clam-bank hath its discount; we will dig 

For blue-shelled bivalves, when the tide is down ; 
Or, far removed from city pride and prig, 

Wade for sea-mosses purple, pink, and brown. 


Bathe, boat, and fish ; and list the lazy yarn 
Of lazy skipper on the floating bay; 

Sing to the moonbeams shining soft and calm, 
And wish vacation evermore would stay ; 


And school, and little subnosed cherubim 
Who eat green apples in vacation-time, 

And climb the pear tree with a rotten limb, 
And hook poor squirrels with a fishing-line; 


And leave down bars and let the cattle out, 
And huckleberries in the milk pail-pick, 
And scare their grandmas with unearthly shout, 
And learn their country cousins “ sarse and lick”; 


And get red spider bites and kick o’ nights, 

And go for blackberries, barefoot, in the morn, 
And set the barn afire with “ punkin lights,” 

And craze their relatives with “ punkin horn”; 


We'd like to quietly forget, and dream 
Unbroken dreams of teachers schoolless, where 
One long vacation broods o’er all the scene, 
And that our rest millennial was there. 
Ss. P, B. 


Tact, the Teacher’s Ally. 


BY LAURA H. BROWNELL, 


Among those thousand tales of the wondrous Arabian 
magician, are glimpses of some rare characters,—men 
and women of a common sense and shrewdness, whose 
counterparts our modern civilization has failed to pro- 
duce. We have always been awed by the coolness with 
which the slave Morgiana turns to prepare her master’s 
broth, after she has so summarily disposed of the forty 
thieves quietly sleeping in the oil-cans. Aladdin has 
become famous, though why he should be, except for 
his stupidity in managing the lamp he had gained, we 
fail to see; while nobody but the children knows of 
clever Morgiana, who by her acuteness and penetration 
could outwit the most cleverly devised plans. 

Now, we have no forty thieves to dispose of, but some 
days we have that number of exasperating little urchins 
to manage, and the slave-girl’s power of ready adapta- 
tion to circumstances would stand us in better stead 
than any gift of Fortune, whether in the shape of magic 
lamp, or school well subdued by predecessors. Tact is 
indeed what is far more successful teaching,—tact in 
governing, in instructing, in bringing the child-natures 
under our influence to their fullest and most symmet- 
tical developments. 

There is a prevalent opinion that it is beneath the 
teacher’s dignity to “ manage,” that his thus-far-and-no- 
farther should always avail to stop the waves of dissat- 
isfaction ; but he may now and then find it as expedient 
to move his position as did Canute of old. There is as 
much danger that his firmness shall degenerate into ob- 
Stinacy, as that his adroit management shall become 
tricky, The more unobtrusive the idea of government 
Is, and the more convinced are scholars that in doing 
right they are doing just what they most wish to do, the 
nearer do we come to the Utopia among schools ; while 
discipline made over-prominent is about as effectual 
toward education as the German cudgel with which Car- 
lyle beats the world-child. A victory won by a smile is 
worth two that you get by a threat. There are some 
habits that, from their very nature, are better met by a 
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flank movement, as, for instance, the deplorable one of 
yawning in class. To request scholars not to indulge 
in that little relaxation, would savor of idiocy ; calmly 
to allow it, even in the last recitation of a sleepy Indian- 
summer day, would be an exercise of Christian patience 
not to be commended. We know of better way to ward 
off the creeping lassitude, than by asking a succession 
of short, sharp questions, calling a member quickly to 
his feet. A sudden appeal,—“I teach with my whole 
heart and strength ; do you recite in the same way ?”— 
will meet with a prompt response. 

There is another habit that begins as soon as a boy 
becomes the proud owner of a watch, and is prevalent 
among children of an older growth, in the course of a 
long sermon,—that of looking to see what time it is. 
No matter how slyly it is done, teacher or speaker 
seems to know it by intuition, and the meekest minis- 
ters have been heard to speak of it as discouraging ; 
while those from whom the ‘old man’ has not been wholly 
banished, call it positively insulting. If a boy is ob- 
served to consult his watch with anxiety, it is safe to take 
that anxiety as arising from a fear that he is not to have 
time enough to tell all he knows on the given subject ; 
and he is served aright if much more than his share of 


-| questions immediately comes to him. ‘That works bet- 


ter as a preventive than any prohibition. 

Sometimes a whole school is rested by a suspension 
of study for a few moments, and the introduction of 
some topic of interest, such as the Exposition in these 
centennial days ; so that those who have not been on 
the dusty pilgrimage to our modern Mecca, may yet 
know something of the wonders. An amusing turn is 
now and then given to a lesson by calling each pupil to 
ask a certain number of questions of his classmates, or 
even to take the seat of honor, and conduct the reci- 
tation. The word “amusing” is used advisedly, for 
it does seem well to encourage a more cheerful, as well 
as a more earnest spirit. The little girl who was asked 
why she liked to go to school, ought to find some bet- 
ter reason than “Cos it made her so glad to have Sat- 
urday come.” 

Does it not occur to us that most other men and 
women, who draw salaries, work until six o’clock, and 
for six days in the week,—those, too, who have spent 
as much time in previous preparation as we have? 
Occasionally some one who is near enough related to 
claim the right to be disagreeable, and not so near as 
to forget that he is a tax-payer, hints that the office of 
a teacher is a sort of a sinecure. Weare ready with an 
indignant denial, but if it is only the mere mechanical 
work of hearing lessons that we exact of ourselves, the 
tax-payer is not altogether wrong. More than this we 
must do if we are in earnest, and aim at the highest re- 
turns, 

We must supplement the text-books without falling 
into the lax methods that do away with verbatim reci- 
tations ; we must lead the children to independent in- 
vestigation by arousing their curiosity ; we must culti- 
vate the power of making all things work together with 
us, till the total depravity of inanimate objects becomes 
amyth. As some people are born to greatness, so 
some are born with “gumption,” in our homely Yankee 
phraseology ; and those who are not, can develop it, if 
they will only think it worth the while. We would not 
despair even of the man who was so much at a loss for 
an excuse for lending his clothes-line, that he said it 
couldn’t go, for they had just hung up the flour to dry. 
“Hung up your flour!” exclaimed the bewildered 
neighbor ; “ you can't do that.” “Yes, I can,” was the 
assurance ; “and I tell you the more times you want to 
borrow a clothes-line, the more flour we shall have to 
hang up to dry.” 

It is not to be supposed that we can draw upon our 
inner consciousness for a store of interesting sugges- 
tions on the topic we are teaching. If the supply fur- 
nished at college or normal school is not soon ex- 
hausted, it at least becomes stale, and does not serve as 
readily as the thoughts from some book just read, or 


talk just enjoyed. It is a professional duty, as well as 
a duty we owe ourselves, to read the pages which shall 
inspire us and cultivate the friends whose enthusiasm 
shall kindle ours. And in nothing is tact needed more 
than in a choice of the book and parts of books we 
shall devote our time to, in continuing our education. 
If we are determined to grow ourselves intellectually, 
numberless opportunities will occur cf helping on the 
same growth in our pupils. We can call their attention to 
what is worth remembering in the newspaper records, to 
important political changes in foreign lands, to wars and 
rumors of wars, that they may realize they live in 
times which shall go to make up history. They are 
quite ready to fall into our American fault of much 
reading of newspapers, and need to be taught how to 
glean the little wheat from the much chaff. Wecan see 
that the selections they learn for rhetorical exercises are 
not mere trash or jingle, but fitting extracts from our 
best authors,—poetry or prose worth committing to heart 
as well as to memory. Without turning ourselves into 
walking encyclopedias, we can divert the curious young 
folk to the places where theo will find the best informa- 
tion on the subjects they are eager to question us 
about. In their reading, they every day come across 
allusions that they but half understand, and much of 
the force and richness of even the simplest style is lost 
to them. 

It will be invaluable to them to form the habit of 
looking up all historical and mythological references, and 
the exact meaning of words, about which they have but 
a hazy idea. And the great point to gain is to get them 
to do it at the time, or as soon as possible, to make 
them positively uncomfortable so long as they are con- 
scious of having learned words they do not really know, 
or read of places whose location is no more fixed in 
their minds than the land of the lotos-eaters. 

It is surprising, the amount of connected general in- 
formation one can gain in this way. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in an unpublished letter to a school-girl friend, 
once wrote: “The best bedquilt in many houses is a 
patchwork one, and the best knowledge of many minds 
has been picked up piecemeal, and stitched together by 
the unconscious action or memory.” 

We wonder at the indifference shown by parents as 
to the kind of literature their children shall devote the 
evenings to. A proverb has it, “Tell me a man’s 
friends, and I will tell you what he is.” It might be 
written, ‘Tell me what books a man reads, and I will 
tell you what he is.’ Here is a province in which the 
teacher'must needs meddle with tact, if at all; and it 
may depend upon him whether some of the brightest 
minds he has to train are weakened by the wishy-washy 
productions of writers for the young, and corrupt- 
ed*by the dime-novel series, or whether they shall 
be enriched in imagination by books that have become 
classics in children’s literature. It is no more difficult 
to interest boys and girls in Andersen’s fairy tales, 
which are a joy forever, and in the wonders of mytho- 
logical lore which shall double their pleasure in after- 
studies, than it was long ago to interest us in the hor- 
rible giants and dwarfs whose lives were without beauty 
or meaning. 

In improving the manners of children, kindness and 
tact are necessary as well as firmness ; in cultivating the 
brain, a clever adaptation to particulars needs as well 
a clear understanding of the subject, and no less in 
bringing out the capabilities of the heart is there need 
of wise and prudent management. England’s great 
novelist has lately shown ‘us the influence of early re- 
ligious training unconsciously infiltrated into the char- 
acter. Such influence is more powerful than we dream 
of. In the public schools, of a necessity, all religious 
teaching must be indirect ; but in applying and enforc- 
ing principles of honor, the very best basis of all religious 
teaching is laid. The spirit of unselfishness and truth 
can nowhere be better fostered than in a school-room, 
and nowhere can they be more systematically and effect: 


ually crushed. If it is only scraps of history and ge- 
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ography that we are to teach, we can blunder along 
quite comfortably ; but to rouse and guide ambition, to 
train manners and morals, is a task to make us look on 
every side for helpful allies. 


A Little Letter of Advice. 


BY MARY P. COLBURN, 


The doors are flung wide open now, and out from 
their portals has walked the long procession of teach- 
ers, concerning whose market-value there has been so 
long a discussion, and so unpalatable (?) a decision ! 
But I don’t want to discuss that unsavory point now,— 
the breathing-time after the long pull and strain is too 
precious to use up thus,—so let’s turn our faces reso- 
lutely toward the practical uses we can make of our 
freedom. 

The weeks ahead seem many in number, but to the 
weary brain and exhausted frame they will not bring 
any too much of vigor for the coming fall campaign ; so 
any method which can unite actual service with the rec- 
reation is to be leniently considered. And in what 
direction can we do more, or better, than in a thought 
for an attractive room for ourselves and our charge, 
when we shall again come into harness ? 

Pictures are pretty, of course, but they cost money ; 
and however much we may desire them, we must yet 
whisper in our own ears, now, that we can’t afford the 
luxury! But since we have only bare, whitewashed 
walls to battle with, most anything which breaks their 
monotony will be agreeable so long as it is tasteful. 

The general rush we shall all make to the country, 
the mountains, or the seashore, gives us the key to what 
we may do ; for wherever we may go, we can find some- 
thing. Gather grasses of every kind,—their plumed 
heads are most graceful and yielding, and their beauty 
is unsurpassed. A bunch plucked here and there, dur- 
ing the morning walk, “tells ” in the long run ; and be- 
fore you are aware of it, you have enough for many a 
square corner or unsightly wall. 

Pick ferns, as well;—can anything be more lovely 
than they! Are they so tender they droop at your very 
touch? Yes; but they will thank you every time you 
look at them, for the little care you give. Take an old 
book with you as you go, and place each exquisite leaf 
in it as you gather it,—that is all,—and they are ready 
for use. 

At the seashore, you will walk upon the beach, I 
know, but don’t give all your glances to the grand old 
sea, though it does so inspire you ;—put your,eyes at 
your feet (paradox ?), and see the little pebbles whose 
name is legion, but whose varied colors and shapes are 
as numberless. Gather these as you would precious 
gems ; for each one has in it a world of beauty, I 
found one, this very week, as rich in finish as a rare car- 
nelian ; and yet the ceaseless waves were its only archi- 
tect! What shall you do with them? Why, my friend, 
all they will ask you for is a dish of clear, limpid water, 
through whose freshness they may show up their rain- 
bow hues, and laugh back in your face at each grateful 
glance you favor them with ! 

Among the mountains, with their wealth of rocks, 
place your hand gently upon the dainty mosses ; for 
they are so delicate, their ruby or gold cups would van- 
ish from a rude touch,—and what may you not do with 
them ? 

As the days go by, and you have added something to 
your stock on each one, you will find, when your vaca- 
tion is over, that you have a rich collection ready for 
immediate use ; for, as the summer wanes, the brilliant 
foliage is a charming possession, and this is indispen- 
sable. 

With grasses, and ferns, and autumn leaves, and peb- 
bles and shells,—for in your beach walks, of course you 

can not pass them by,—you can decorate your home 
(isn’t your schoolroom your biggest home ?—mine is !) 
and make it beautiful and attractive, and useful as well. 
They will furnish endless themes for object-lessons, and 


the wistful eyes of the poor little fellows whom we have 
to ply so vigorously in the march of improvemegt, will 
be gladdened at every turn. 

There is no need of snggesting ways and means, for 
with so beautiful a store as will be before you, most any 
disposition of them will be in order. We have had 
square, bare, and unattractive school- rooms long 
enough ; and if our architects leave the matter of inte- 
rior decoration entirely to us,—as they have a way of 
doing, you know,—let’s see if, without any money, and 
from among the lavish storehouses of Dame Nature, we 
can not meet voluntarily what should, in reality, be a 
demand upon us. 


Varieties. 

— Children sweeten labors, but they make misfor- 
tunes more bitter; they increase the cares of life, but 
they mitigate the remembrance of death.—Zord Bacon. 

— “Could you say where the cotton grows?” asked 
the grandfather of the little girl of Dumas. “Yes” 
“Well, then, where?” “Where? in she car,” replied 
the little Alexandrine. 

— A comprehensive school inspector asked an Aber- 
deen class if any one could tell him anything remark- 
able in the life of Moses. Boy: “ Yes, sir; he was the 
only man who broke all the commandments at once.” 

— Be civil and obliging to all, dutiful where God and 
nature command you ; but friend to one, and that friend- 
ship keep sacred, as the greatest tie upon earth, and be 
sure to ground it upon virtue; for no other is either 
happy or lasting —Memoir by Lady Fanshawe. 

— “ How old are you, Harry?” asked the superinten- 
dent of apublic school. Harry: “Iam nine years old ; 
regularly I should be ten years of age, but during a 
year I was sick.” 

— When Mr. Moody was young they urged him to 
speak good grammar. “Can’t do it,” said Mr. Moody. 
“Tf I see a man drowning, shall I stop and pull out my 
grammar, and tell him ‘to drown’ is a verb, and ‘I’ a 
personal pronoun, and ‘will save’ implies half a dozen 
other things ; or shall I go to work and tell the man 
what to do at once, ungrammatically perhaps, but so 
that his life is saved?” 

— A traveler stepped off a train and asked a boy: 
“Sonny, what is the quickest way to get to the Central 
Depot?” “Run!” he answered, and set thé example 
by getting out of the way pretty fast. . 

— A boy beginning to learn geography, said the 
Poles live partly at one end of the globe and partly at 
the other, because it is marked on the map. 

— Amherst rhetoric recitation. — Tutor: “Mr. T., 
what is there objectionable in the frequent use of for- 
eigm words?” “ Why, sir, it smacks of affection.” 

— The longer I live, the more I feel the importance 

of adhering to the rule which I have laid down for my- 
self in relation to such matters: To hear as little as 
possible whatever is to the prejudice of others. To be- 
lieve nothing of the kind till I am absolutely forced to 
it. Never to drink into the spirit of one who circulates 
an evil report. Always to moderate, as far as I can, 
the unkindness which is expressed toward others.. Al- 
ways to believe that if the other side were heard, a very 
different account would be given of the matter.—Carus’s 
Life of Simeon. 
— “Could you tell, my dear, how many feet has the 
fly?” “Four,” was the answer. “Not right,” re- 
marked the teacher. “Eight,” was the amended an- 
swer. “Not at all,” replied the teacher. “I pray you, 
sir, it is impossible to say it, because the fly’s feet are 
always in motion.” 

— “Where do the French live?” asked a committee- 
man of a school among the Granite Hills. “Canada!” 
shouted a little tow-headed urchin from the back of the 
room. 

— One of the questions at a written examination was, 
“ What is a relative pronoun?” The answer was: “A 
relative pronoun is one that tells about your relatives 
and friends.” 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Qumpsy, Hanover, N. H. to the 


DOUBLE POSITION, 


It is gravely asserted in a popular arithmetic, that 
effects are exactly in proportion to their causes. | 
think, therefore, that teachers, in general, may grant me 
the true axiom, “ Effects are in some degree propor- 
tionate to theircauses.”” If, therefore, the conditions of 
a question in arithmetic enable us to verify a supposed 
answer, we may proceed as follows: Suppose a num- 


ber as answer to the question ; proceed to verify it ; 
and so arrange the question that you may note how 
great an error this first answer (or position) gives in at- 
taining some fixed result. Proceed in a similar manner 
with a second position. Now, if that false axiom were 
true, we should have the proportion,— 


As the difference of the result is to the difference of the 
positions, 

So the error of either result is to the error of the corres- 
ponding position. 

And in certain cases it is true; while in all cases it 

gives approximate results, by which we can correct the 

positions, and by repeating the process, get better and 

better results. 

For example: Tom says to Dick,—“ Any garden ?” 
“Yes,” says Dick, “it’s a square ; and could I add ten 
square rods on one side, I’d have a rectangle eight 
rods long.” 

Let your first position be six rods. To add ten 
square rods, we must add a strip 17g rods wide. This 
will make a rectangle six rods by 7%, instead of 8,—that 
is, the first position, 6, leads to an error of result, —}. 
Take, as a second position, 7 rods. The ten sq. rods 
added will add 1# rods, giving 8%, an error of +3. 
Then we have, as 83—7% is to 7—6, so } is to the error 
of 6. This giveserrorof 6—=7}. ‘Take, therefore, two 
new positions, 6°4 and 6's5, which give 7'9625 and 
8°0462 as the length of the new rectangle, showing that 
the garden must now be about 6°44 rods square. 

“ There you’re wild,” says Dick ; “it isn’t a quarter 
so big,—no, not a tenth!” Well, it might have been 
6°44. Let us now suppose it 1°5 rods. ‘Then, dividing 
ten by 1‘5 and adding, we get 8}, an error of only }. 
Suppose now 1°6 ; then 1°6 4-1," = 7, an error of —!}. 
Then we have, as 8}—7} is to ‘1, so 4 is to the error of 
1's. Thiserror, theretore, = $$ ‘04, and the 
side of the garden is 1°54 rods, or thereabouts. ‘“ Now,” 
said Dick, “ you have it ; for the true length of the side 
is 1.55051 rods, to the 5}, of an inch.” T. H. 


— Both methods given in THE JouRNAL of May 17, 
of reducing 3,', inches to nails, I think you will find cor- 
rect. They give the same result. The fault is that the 
first answer is not 1 n. 3fin., but 13¢ n. Reduce ## n. 
to inches: X {= 44 in., giving 1 n. in., the 
same as the second method. " 

[We said one operation was right, and the other 
wrong. We repeat now, that we consider the method 
of dividing by 2} correct, though the result was misin- 
terpreted. The other operation of taking out the 2} 
inches, and calling it one nail, leaving the rest of the 
quantity still in inches, is not a correct method of re- 
ducing inches to nails, for it does not accomplish what 
is required. There can be but one method of reducing 
quantities from one denomination to another, and that 
is by multiplying or dividing, as the case may require, 
by the number of units of one denomination contained 
in one of the other.—Eb. ] 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion at Springfield, Dec. 26, 1876, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


WuHeErEas, The metric system commends itself to the judgment, 
and commends the hearty approval of all who have intelligently 
examined its principles; and . - 

Wuerkas, It has already been made a lawful system, and is in 
successful practical operation, with over two hundred million peo- 
ple of the most advanced nations’; and 

WueEreas, We believe that its introduction among the people of 
the United States need encounter no practical difficulties, at all 
comparable to its immense advantages ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we, members of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation, earnestly recommend its adoption at an early day, as the 
only legal system of the United States. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to present to 
the Congress of the United States, a memorial in behalf of “ The 
Metric System of Weights and Measures,” and to pray the Con- 
gress to fix a day after which that system shall be the only legal 


system for use in the United States, 


| 
| — 
| 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


“WHAT IS 4 DEGREE?” 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Your correspondent aims to establish his definition of the degree 
something after the “returning board” style: 7. ¢., by multiplying 
authorities on one side, and rejecting those on the opposite, This 
may silence the questioner, but it can not answer the question. 
Authorties amount to but little in settling a question of this kind, 
for a critical explanation is not attempted where no special call is 
made for it. The diversities of different authors testify to the 
truth of this assertion That a degree is the 360th part of a revo- 
lution, or the 360th part of a circumference, is practically correct ; 
but both fail to meet the requirements of technicality, for the 
reason that they are not abstract definitions, 

Take, for illustration, the globe,—always at hand in the school- 
room,—upon which will be seen many circles that are not circum- 
ferences. Will it be absolutely correct to teach the pupil that a 
degree is the 36oth part of the circumference only? Will there not 
arise in the mind a consequent confusion? We think so, and 
therefore we teach that “a degree is the 360th fart of any circle.” 
We remember being taught that a degree was the 36oth part of 
the earth’s circumference, which, though it was true, led us into 
an error that we had to unlearn in later years; and such, we fear, 
will be the case with those who are unfortunately led to associate 
degrees with circumferences, before they have learned to know 
what a degree is, JouHN TROLAND. 

Norwich, Conn., May 4, 1877. 

NEW PRIMARY METHODS WANTED. 


In one of the columns of THE JOURNAL we read that reforma- 
tion, — in fact, an entire revolution of primary schools is needed, 
and we echo the sentiment heartily ; but to the vast body of pri- 
mary teachers, trudging along day after day,—some of them work- 
ing under most unfavorable circumstances in our district schools, 
— the word reformation, although it carries a gleam of hope with 
it, yet it conveys no degree of clearness to our minds as to the 
means and end. We love the children, and desire that it shall 
not be said of us, as we look at the hungry eyes of the little ones, 
“They asked for bread, and ye gave them a stone.” But we who 
have to practice instead of theorize, and have expended weeks 
.striving to make some little Johnny Devine understand the differ- 
ence between 4 and d, and have toiled patiently on, waiting for the 
teacher’s reward of seeing ever so little improvement in many 
other little Johns and Marys, would welcome your suggestions as 
to the ways you would prefer should take the place of the old 
A-BC method. We have been impelled, like yourself, “ by the 
mute appeals of the tortured little ones,” to make this entreaty, and 
we may be able to work together successfully; for still, as of old, 
“in unity there is strength.” ORTHODOX. 


REV. ROBERT ROBINSON'S TACT. 


Among Robinson’s most eminent qualities were his didactic 
talents, as well out of as in the pulpit. He was a great favorite 
with children, It is many years since I heard the following rela- 
tion: 

“I went one morning into the house of a friend. The ladies 
were busy preparing a packet for one of the children at school. 
Betsy, a little girl between five and six years old, was playing 
about the room. Robinson came in, when this dialogue followed : 

“Well, Betsy, would not you like to send a letter to Tommy ?” 

B.—* Yes, I should.” 

R&.—“ Why don’t you ?” 

B.—* I can’t write.” 

&.—“ Shall I write for you?” 

8’.—“ O yes! I wish you would.” > 
te 5 Well, get me a pen, ink, and paper.” The child brought 
them. 

&.—“ Now it must be your letter. I give you the use of my 
hand, but you must tell me what to say.” 

B,—* don’t know.” 

&.—“You don’t know! though you love your brother so much. 
Shall I find something for you ?” 

B.—“O yes! pray do.” 

&.—* Well, then, let’s see: Dear Tommy,—Last night the house 
was burned down from top to bottom.” 

3.—“ No! don’t say that.” 

&.—" Why not ?” 

5.—“’Cause it isn’t true.” 

®.—“ What! you have learned you must not write what’s not 
true? Tam glad you have learned so much. Stick to it as long 
*$ you live. Never write what is not true. But you must think 
of something that és true. Come, tell me something.” 

don’t know.” 

R.—“Let’s see. The kitten has been playing with its tail this 
quarter of an hour.” 

5.—“ No, don’t write that,” 

&.—* Why should I not write that? It’s true; I have seen that 
myself.” 

7 Rane Cause that’s silly ; Tommy don’t want to know anything 
ut the kitten and its tail.” 


R.—“ Good again | Why, my dear; I see you know a good 


deal about letter-writing. It is not enough that a thing is true; it| 


must be worth writing about. Do tell me something to say.” 

don’t know.” 

R.—“ Shall I write this: You'll be glad to hear that Sammy is 
quite recovered from the small-pox, and come down stairs ?” 

B.—* O yes! do write that.” 

&.—*“ And why should I write that ?” 

&.—“ Tommy loves Sammy dearly, and will be so 
he’s got well again.” 

&.—“ Why, Betsy, my dear, you know how to write a letter very 
well, if you will give yourself a little trouble. Now what next.” 


A pretty long letter was produced, and the little girl was ca- 
ressed and praised for knowing so well how to write a letter; for 
she was made to utter a number of simple truths, such as an in- 
fant mind can entertain and reproduce. 


WORDS AND PHRASES (Continued). 


“Forget Me-Not.” — Mills, in his work on chivalry, says this 
beautiful flower was known in England as early as the time of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and gives the following as the origin of its name: 
“ Two lovers were loitering on the margin of a lake on a pleasant 
afternoon, when the maiden discovered some beautiful flowers 
growing on the bank of a small island at a little distance from the 
shore. She expressed a wish that she had some of them, when he 
plunged in and swam tothem. On returning, just as he neared 
the shore his strength failed, and as he sank he threw the flowers 
to his lady-love, saying “‘ Forget me not.” 

“Nine tailors make a man.”—In 1742 an orphan beggar asked 
alms at a fashionable tailor’s shop in London, in which nine jour- 
neymen tailors were employed. The interesting and forlorn ap- 
pearance of the lad touched their hearts, and the nine contributed 
nine shillings for the boy. With this money the lad purchased 
fruit and sold it at a profit. He continued to trade and to prosper 
and became a rich man, and on his beautiful carriage he caused to 
be painted “ Nine tailors made me a man,” 


Candidate (Candidus). — It was a custom in Rome for office 
seekers to wear a white toga or dress. If all office seekers in 
our country and times were required to dress in white previous to 
an election, what a gala-day appearance would our streets present ! 
and if after an election all disappointed candidates were required 
to dress in black, how dark it would be in some sections, 


Canard (French, Canard, a duck).~-A French writer, many 
years ago, in ridicule of the extravagant stories of the day, set 
afloat an absurb story in regard to the voracity of ducks, alleging 
that twenty having been placed together, one of them was killed 
and cut into small pieces and quickly swallowed by the nineteen 
survivors,—feathers and all. This was repeated until only one 
survived,—he having eaten all the others. This story was circu- 
lated by all the journals of Europe, and after many years it was 
taken up by our journals with the customary additions. 

N (News.) — Between 1695 and 1730 it was the custom to 
W-++E place the above at the head of papers, and hence ‘ news- 

papers.’ 

Nails (Six and Zen penny, etc.) — At Sheffield, Eng., where im- 
mense quantities of nails were made, it was formerly the custom 
to sell one hundred of one kind for four pence, of another for six 
pence, another for ten pence; hence, four-penny, six-penny, and 
ten-penny nails. C.N. 


glad to hear 


QUADRATICS. 


Can x? + xy = 8, x? y = 6, be solved by quadratics ? 

Subtract 2d from ist: sy —y =2; or, y (x —1)=2. (3) But 
the sesond equation may be arranged: x?—1=5—y. Divide 
this by (3), and 3 or, 2x 2=—5y —y? (4). 
Subtract from (2), +? —2*— 2= 6 — 6y +-y*; add 3 to each side, 
x+y =4, 0rx—y=2. Substituting those 


alues in (1), 
values Vin 
2 


x =2, OF - y = 2, or 


—1+V17. 
2 
W. K. Douc tas. 

QUERIES ANSWERS, ETC.. 


— The word “icicle” was given, among others, toa class of 
six, in the grammar school, and this was the result: 


Icicel. Icecickle. 
Icisicele, Iciceicle. 
Icickle. Icickel, G. I. H. 


— We often find in THE JouRNAL expressions like the follow- 
ing: “ The English language is, of all others, most difficult.” 
Are such expressions grammatically correct ? 


[We think not, although common among good writers.—Ep.] 


— “ R. F,” is correct in saying that the years 1512, 1540, 1568, 
and 1596, O. S., each had five Sundays in February. (See THE 
Journat for Feb. 15 and March 22.) WILLIAM Hoover. 


— In THE JouRNAL of June 7, J. C. Allen says, in reference to 
the sentence, “ He taught me grammar,” that “ me is governed by the 
preposition ¢o understood ; grammar is the direct object of taught.” 
I think me and grammar are both direct objects of éaught, and no 


have two direct objects. The above sentence is an example ; trans- 
posed, “I was taught grammar.” (Examine Green’s New Analy- 
sis, pp. 88, 89, and 100.) James P. EASTERLy. 


+ y=6.... (1) 
+ ay=8.... (2) 
(See JOURNAL for June 7, 1877.) 

Taking (1) from (2), y = gaye (3). This in (1) gives, by 
reduction, — — 6x==—8.... (4). Multiplying (4) by 4+, 
and adding (3+ — 4)? to both members of the result, we have, 
(2x2 — x)? — 8(2x2 — x) + 16 = (3x — 4)? . . . (5). Evolving and 
reducing, x = 2, or x =4(+ “17 — 1). Wa. Hoover. 


— Find x ady from *; 


— “ What is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” Will some 
of your readers please be kind enough to give the construction of 
“what,” “ at all,” and parse the italicized words? X. Y. Z. 


— In your paper of June 28 last, page 5, one “ H. D, W.,” un- 
dertaking to answer some queries about the syntax of the sen- 
tence, “ It’s being me makes no difference,” himself leaves uncor- 
rected an error at least equal to the one emphasized: he says, “ it 
should be ‘It’s being I makes no difference.’” No apostrophe is 
used for the possessive Ws. J. D. 

— Will some one find the G, C. D. of the following, and show 
the solution ? 

a* — 18a* — 200a* — 75a +- 6, a® + 2505 10204 -+- +1; 
also of — -+- 56x° + — + 1, 4+ 1025 + 11124 
+ 100%? — 81x + 21. 

The answers are: at -+- 10a? + 1, and at — 5x +- 
10x? — 1. W. F. Bz 


— Whence the name “ Lord Saye and Seal ”? E. S. H. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Reading the anecdote abont “ the seat of disease,” reminds me 
of an incident which occurred in my experience, I was being ex- 
amined for the position of teacher of the grammar school, when 
one of the committee gave me a question in mental arithmetic, 
something like the following: “ How many apples, at 7“; of a cent 
apiece, can be bought for 7’; cents?” I answered “ Two and one- 
fourth apples.” ‘“ Oh! no,” said he, “ it is two and one-eleventh.” 
Thereupon the four members of the committee had quite a discus- 
sion, which resulted in two agreeing with my answer, and two say- 
ing it was wrong. The man who gave me the question was a mas- 
ter-carpenter, who made estimates, and had been one of the 
school committee for about fifteen years, and the town was about 
twenty miles from Boston. 

Can any one tell me how to break up the terrible habi®of care- 
lessness in scholars? I have tried everything I can think of, but 
nothing has stopped the evil. A. U. G. 


“GOOD TIMES.” 
Our New Monthly Magazine, 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS,—Will be devoted to entertaining, 
amusing, and instructive Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, 
and Selections; Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes; Motion- 
Songs, Marching-Songs, and other musical varieties, for Exhibi- 
tions and Public Fridays in all grades and classes of Day Schools. 

FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—It will supply Exercises, Ar- 
rangements, Hymns, and Music, for Sunday School Concerts, An- 
niversaries, Memorial Days, Christmas, and New Year’s, and 
other Festival occasions. 

FOR MISSION BANDS.—It will contain Dialogues and 
arranged information on all subjects of Missionary interest, both 
Home and Foreign, suited to the quarterly and annual Mission 
entertainments. 


FOR COLD WATER ARMIES. — It will give material 
for Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, and 
Dialogues. 

FOR PARLOR PASTIMES anp ParisH SociALs,—There 
will be Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Suggestions, and 
Plans, of the highest order, 


Our Magazine appears in response to innumerable calls from 
towns and cities in every State and Territory, for more articles 
and of greater variety than can be given in the space devoted to 
the “ Department of Dialogues” in our Vew England and National 
Fournals of Education, 

Starting, therefore, with an assured demand, with promised as- 
sistance from our best authors, and from the most popular wfiters 
of articles suited to the various needs we shall supply, and heartily 
welcomed and endorsed by Day School Teachers, Sunday school 
Concert, Mission, and Temperance Workers, we engage to make 
our “Goop TimgEs” a regular monthly source of best aid and 


supply. 

The first number will be issued August rst, and the Magazine 
will appear thereafter, regularly, on the 15th of the month. 
We ask the cordial and earnest codperation of all friends and 
fellow-workers. We need an agent in every place, to whom lib- 
eral commission will be given. 

The price of “Goop Times” will be One Dollar per year, or 
Ten Cents single number, 

Subscribers, contributors, and friends, will address the Publisher, 
Tuomas W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley street, Boston, or the Editor, 


“40” need be “understood.” Verbs of asking and teaching may 


M. B, C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass, 
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Boston, Mass., July 19, 1877. 


The Week. 

— Gold closed at 105 §. 

— The Marquis of Salisbury has tendered his resig- 
nation from the English Cabinet. 

— Eugene Schuyler, Secretary of the American Le- 
gation at Constantinople, was married at Paris, July 13, 
to Miss Gertrude King, a daughter of President King, 
of Columbia College, New York. 

— The Russian army of the Danube is steadily ad- 
vancing toward the Balkan Mountains. One cavalry 
column has advanced to the south side, and is raiding 
the country. The capture of Nikopolis is regarded as 
the mest important Russian success. 

— The Indian troubles in the extreme northwest still 
continue. Gen. Howard is in pursuit of the “ braves,” 
and expects to prevent a general Indian war. 

— The American Institute of Instruction held its 
forty-eighth annual session at Montpelier, Vt., and the 
American Philological Association its ninth annual 
meeting at Baltimore, Md., July 10, 11, 12. T. W. 
Bicknell, Boston, was reélected president of the former, 
and Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Baltimore, president of 
the latter Association. 


THANKS to our subscribers for their prompt response 
to our July renewals. We are proud of the business 
character of our readers. Send more such. 


“Goop Times” will appear August 1. Mrs. Slade’s 
national reputation as an author and cditor insures a 
grand success for this new enterprise. Send orders in 
accordance with notice in another column. 


THE annual vacation of the editors and compositors 
of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTion will commence on the 
issue of this paper, and continue two weeks. THE 
Journat will not be published on the 26th of July and 
the 2d of August, but will appear on the gth. Thanks 
for your silent and spoken wishes of a restful vacation 
to our cheerful but hard-working company. 


WE again remind our readers that the meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be held in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of August. 
The partial programme of the exercises was published 
in THE JouRNAL of the atst of June, We expected to 
receive from the officers further announcements for this 
issue, but nothing has come to hand. 


Our attention has been called to the work accom- 


plished, in one of the Boston schools, in sewing. The 
record for the year, ending June, 1877, is a remarkable 
one. In the twelve rooms where sewing was taught, 
the aggregate number of articles made was 7002, the 
largest number in any one class was 1191 ; comprising 
12 sheets, 116 pillow-slips, 70 towels, 118 handkerchiefs, 
82 aprons, 86 under-garments, 77 napkins, 86 sleeves, 
11 skirts, 504 button-holes, 17 hose, g table-cloths, and 
3 shirts. Three other classes made over 800 articles. 
We doubt if any better results of this important branch 
of practical instruction can be found. In our large city 
schools, this department of instruction is of great value, 
as many of the children will get, probably, the only 
knowledge and practice in the use of the needle, in the 
schools. It will enable them to cut and make their own 
garments, and open the way to future industry that will 


¢¢ | be useful and profitable. We shall be glad to have the 


results of other schools in other sections of the country, 
and note the influence of this department of school 
work. 


Institute Jottings. 


— Over six hundred teachers attended the meeting 
at Montpelier, and among them we were glad to see an 
unusual number of the older members of this body. 
In education, as in other matters, “ Old men for coun- 
cil, young men for war.” To the regret of many, Dr. 
Barnard was detained by sickness in his family. His 
name, as well as his influence, though world-wide, be- 
long to New England. 

— It was good to see Spaulding of Barre, Valentine 
of Brooklyn, Richards of Washington, Orcutt of West 
Lebanon, Hammond of Monson, Northend of New 
Britain. Our wish for each is “ Serus in celum redeas.” 


— It is not a bad plan for the directors of the Insti- 
tute to appoint the place of the annual meeting where 
teachers want to go. ‘Teachers, with other birds of 
passage, fly northward in the summer, and southward 
in the winter. May-be there is philosophy in the 
movement. 
— Mr. Mowry’s motion to hold the annual session of 
the Institute in 1880 in the Yellowstone Park, is not so 
visionary, after all. For after Mr. Marshall’s exhibi- 
tion of the Park, and his interesting address thereon, 
it would not be strange to see school-teachers camping 
near “ Old Faithful,” hunting deer and elk along the 
Yellowstone valleys, or climbing the falls of the Yel- 
lowstone itself. Who knows! 

— An invitation comes from A. T. and O. F. Bar- 
ron, proprietors of the Twin Mountain and Crawford 
Houses, to hold the next meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction at the Twin Mountain House, 
White Mountains. The president is ready to receive 
suggestions as to this or other places of meeting. 

— It is predicted that two thousand teachers would 
gather at the Twin Mountain, next season, at a grand 
mass convention of educators of New England. May 
we be there to see ! 

— Montpelier may not need it, but she will always 
have a good name among the members of the Institute, 
and her citizens will be welcomed to all future annual 
meetings of the Association. 

— Massachusetts sent over one hundred and fifty of 
her teachers to Montpelier. Well done, Old Bay State. 
You have leaders of whom you need not be ashamed : 
follow them. 

— “Little Rhody” was not wanting, for sixty-five 
came from this wide-awake State. They have a repu- 
tation for being earnest men and women, at Institutes. 

— Professor Churchill has received a unanimous in- 
vitation to read before the next annual meeting. Aill 
in favor will say “ Aye.” 

— Professor Marshall made a gold-mining explora- 
tion at the close of the Institute, and as a result re- 
ports to us that he washed thirty-five cents worth of 
gold out of the sands of Mad River, Vermont. We 
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know of some teachers who did better than that, by 
washing twenty-five dollars out of their pockets. 


-— Bogk-publisher’s agents were present in force at 
Montpelier, and we were glad to see them. An Insti- 
tute is incomplete without the wide-awake, active, quick- 
witted, sharp-sighted, shrewd book-men. They are 
business men of whom the educational world should be 
proud, as well as instinctively shy. Educated men, too, 
they are,—some of them the most scholarly men in the 
ranks. They have versatility, fertility of genius, and if 
fairly honest, popularity. Without them we can not 
have a first-class meeting. With them success is as- 
sured. We only regret that better facilities could not 
have been afforded them for a fair display of their 
wares at Montpelier. An educational bazaar should be 
a part and parcel of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, open to all honest comers. 
The teaching world will then learn the value of their 
best friends and benefactors, the publishers. 


— The papers read before the American Institute 
will be published in subsequent numbers of THE Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTion. Tell your friends. 


— The presence of a large delegation of teachers 
from Canada opens a new era in the history of the In- 
stitute, and the election of Mr. Green, of Montreal, as 
vice-president is an omen of better days, when we shall 
know no East, no West, no North, no South, no Can- 
ada. Her educators are already annexed. 


What the Child | has to Learn. 


The first effort of the child in learning is to know 
things. These things are wholly external and objective. 
They are known through the exercise of the senses. 
These, however, can give the knowledge of nothing but 
material and surface facts. So far, then, in the child’s 
learning, nothing but the spontaneous, self-unconscious, 
non-rational action of the animal intellect appears. 

The next step is that of learning “0 ¢a/k. So far as 
the simple effort to give expression to mere rudimental 
notions is concerned, the child here makes no advance 
on the animal. Indeed, inasmuch as he yet makes 
large use of inarticulate and pantomimic elements, both 
occupy common ground. In his spontaneous effort to 
acquire articulate speech, there appears the dawn of those 
higher gifts, of which reason and conscience are the 
crown. Speech opens to him, not merely the door for 
the expression of what he has himself learned, but it 
also flings wide the two-leaved gate of the grand avenue 
of acquisition, through the learning of others, with whom 
he is immediately associated. 

The necessities of his own thought, however, are not 
fully met by speech alone. Space, though itself intang- 
ible, flings an impassible barrier in the way of the larg- 
est desirable expression. So, too, the widest access 
to other learning is closed against the simple agency of 
speech, The child must, therefore, go beyond that, and 
learn fo read. He must have a receptive command of 
written language. Ere long, and probably at the next 
step, he must gain an executive command of it: he 
must learn 40 write. 

So far the child has been learning, — though in an 
altogether spontaneous, dependent, and desultory way,— 
to think, Reading, it is true, brings before the mind 
material or food for systematic thought. But in /arn- 
ing to read, the child cannot be supposed to have ad- 
vanced so far, as to have brought his mind into any 
such contact as that of right reading, for the discipline 
of thought. His learning to read is thus far assumed 
to have been of that simply primary and normal char- 
acter which has, in the home, and under parental guid- 
ance, been prosecuted as the aid and complement of 
speech. In some sense, it may have involved teaching ; 
but that has been altogether of that incidental and sug- 
gestive character which necessarily marks all parental 
training during this period. No such systematic and 


enforced application as marks the scholastic course, 
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and the child’s progress in formally disciplined thought, 
is contemplated. If, however, through parental incom- 
petence, the child’s learning to read is thrown into the 
school, the work loses its normal and natural character, 
and becomes for the most part painfully scholastic, and 
with little enough bearing on learning to think. 

The child’s later learning, — learning to study; to 
think, and to apply his learning and his thinking, — is, 
as opposed to the foregoing, rational, systematic, and 
increasingly subjective. It is rational, inasmuch as it 
is not left to follow the impulses or mere objective 
subjection, but is shaped to a foreseen and purposed 
end. It is systematic, as it pursues a clear and consec- 
utive course, governed by the laws of truth and of the 
mind. While it is of necessity during the first stages, 
from the impossibility of severing the child at once from 
his old mental habits, objective, the constant growth is 
to a subjective mastery of truth in pure thought. 

All this is, of course, the work of the school ; for it 
demands for the child’s best discipline and progress, 
the best guidance, instruction, and discipline. That,— 
alas, for “the eternal fitness of things” in parentage !|— 
is attainable in few households. Even where it is to 
be found, time is lacking, and so also are undisturbed 
opportunities and the high stimulus of class association. 
Learning to study, requires that it be for a set time the 
sole employment ; learning to think demands unbroken 
attention and strong incitement, and the best discipline 
is impossible without an intelligent and firm control and 
leadership. All this, of course, falls within the province 
of the teacher in the school. As for learning to apply 
his learning, that, though so generally overlooked and 
neglected in scholastic training, is chiefly the result of 
instruction. Without the teacher, it comes to nothing ; 
with many teachers it comes to that, as it is. 


Obituary. 


Pror, SANBORN TENNEY.—On Monday, July gth, 
Prof. Sanborn Tenney, of Williams College, died sud- 
denly of apoplexy at Buchanan, Michigan. He was in 
his usual good health at the commencement at Williams- 
town last week. While on a visit to see an invalid 
sister, he was striken down in the prime of life. Pro- 
fessor Tenney had been Professor of Natural History 
at Williams nine years, going there from Vassar Col- 
lege, where he had been the first to occupy the Natural 
History chair in that institution. He was a devoted 
friend of the lamented Agassiz, and a warm admirer of 
his teachings. He was a patient and successful inves- 
tigator and teacher of his favorite departments, and 
widely known, having inspiring and thorough qualities. 
As an author, he achieved a high reputation. He was 
the author of popular text-books of zodlogy and geology. 
For fifteen years he had been a lecturer in the Massa- 
chusetts ‘Teachers’ Institute, and had twice given courses 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston, and was to give 
a third course during the coming winter. He has also 
lectured throughout New England and the West, and 
was an entertaining speaker on scientific subjects. “Two 
years ago Professor Tenney declined a call to the pres- 
idency of Indiana University, and had refused at least 
two calls to other institutions during his stay at Williams. 
He was to lead the scientific excursion from the Insti- 
tution to the Rocky Mountains, during the coming sum- 
mer. His work at Williams has been highly appreci- 
ated. He has added largely to the cabinets of the col- 
lege, and brought them to a completeness and perfec- 
tion of arrangement fully equal to any similar institution 
of the country. He will be much missed in the educa- 
tional work of the whole country. He leaves a wife,— 
his able companion in science, and herself an author of 
elementary text-books,—and a young son and daughter. 


Samuet C. Hunr, for years principal of the Luther 
V. Bell School, in Somerville, died at Phoenix, Arizona. 
He left Somerville about one year since, on account of 
his health. His death was from consumption. Age 
35 years. He was a faithful teacher and good man. 


Edueators in Council. 


Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
AT MONTPELIER, VT. 


The Attendance. 

The citizens of Montpelier, the beautiful capital of Vermont, ex- 
tended a most cordial invitation to the Directors of the American 
Institute of Instruction to hold its session for 1877 with them, and 
the invitation was gladly accepted, as twenty-nine years had elapsed 
since the last meeting in that place, and eight years since the last 
meeting in that State. The local committee of arrangements, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Huse, Smith, and Wright, had made very com- 
plete and satisfactory arrangements for the entertainment of a 
large number of members at hotels and private houses, and the 
various attractions of a week in the Green-Mountain State, with 
the additional privileges of excursions to the lakes and the moun- 
tains, made the meeting an object of interest to hundreds of teach- 
ers in and out of New England. The trains of Monday brought 
a number of delegates, but on Tuesday, as early as noon, it be- 
came evident that the hospitalities of the village of Montpelier 
would be unexpectedly tried; and as the evening trains came laden 
with passengers for the Institute, the cry was “still they come,” 
and the more pressing call was, what shall be done with this great 
multitude, so far in excess of the great expectations of the man- 
agers and of the committee of supplies! The incoming crowd at 
the Union depot speedily vanished under the direction of the gen- 
tlemanly committee and their assistants, and the laconic stage- 
coach reply that “there is always room for one more” proved true 
in respect to the capacity of the houses and hospitalities of our 
hosts in the elegant homes of Montpelier. Four hundred, four- 
fifty, five hundred, five-fifty, still they came, till at last a “ gallant 
six hundred” were speedily, cheerfully, happily stowed and packed 
away in the homes and hotels of the village. A capital town, all 
said that night as they went to sleep under roofs so politely fur- 
nished for our reception and entertainment. A wonder it was, 
and still the wonder grows, how one small town could, without a 
moment’s warning, swallow up such a multitude of weary, hungry 
schoolmasters and schoolma’ams, stately officials and staid dames. 
The only solution which comes to us is found in the fact that we 
were in Vermont, and in the center of its hospitality, its politeness, 
and its intelligence. 

The Maine delegates, under the leadership of Superintendent 
Corthell, and Messrs. Rounds and Fletcher; New Hampshire, un- 
der Superintendent Downs and Principal Orcutt; Massachusetts, 
lead by Secretary Dickinson, and Hagar, Boyden, Runkle, Mayo, 
Miss Hyde, Mason, Merrill, and a dozen Boston masters; Rhode 
Island, led by Commissioner Stockwell, ex-President Lyon, and 
Messrs. Greene, Harkness, Greenough, Russell, Hall, and An- 
drews ; Connecticut, with Camp and Northrop as veteran leaders, 
and Carlton, Davis, Corbin and Harrington as associates, were 
most heartily received by the Vermonters under Superintendent 
Conant, Messrs. Spaulding, Fuller, Miller, Bartley, and a strong 
support of the best school-men and women from all parts of the 
State. The veteran Valentine of Brooklyn, Richards of Washing- 
ton, Superintendent Smart, of Indiana, delegates from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, and the Canadas led by the gallant Green, 
with a “right smart sprinkling” from States North, South, East, 
and West, made up this goodly company who sought a three days’ 
social and intellectual fellowship among the Green Hills of Ver- 
mont. ‘Time fails, and the treasurer’s books alone will reveal the 
census of the Institute, and the names of those whose wit, worth, 
and wisdom made these days Jmemorable in the annals of the In- 


stitute. 
FIRST DAY, — TUESDAY, JvuLy 10. 


EVENING SESSION. 

In accordance with the programme, the exercises of the session 
opened in Union Hall, at 7:30 p. m., with Thomas W. Bicknell, 
of Boston, presiding. 

“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” was sung by the 
Montpelier Philharmonic, and members of the Institute in chorus. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. N. Newton Glazier, pastor of 
the Baptist church in Montpelier. 

The Montpelier Philharmonic Society sang the Ave Maria 


‘from Dudley Buck’s cantata of “ Don Murio.” 


The President’s Address. 

The American Institute of Instruction welcomes its friends 
home again on its forty-eighth anniversary, and it gives me great 
pleasure to see here representatives from all parts of the Union. 
Welcome, fellow-teachers, from Maine, from Connecticut, from 
Rhode Island, always filled to overflowing, and sending out a full 
measure of representatives ; welcome, men and women of Massa- 
chusetts, the good old Bay State; welcome from New Hampshire ; 
and thrice welcome, our friends from Vermont! We are 
glad to be here on this Vermont soil, We all feel glad to come 
here and become acquainted with each other, and to shake the 
warm hands of our co-worker sin the Green Mountain State, I 


feel already, although we were strangers two or three hours ago, 
that we are now friends, and I am sure that I have known every 
one of you a life-time. I shall not anticipate the more formal wel- 
come we are to receive, and to which we are to respond on the 
morrow. I will simply congratulate you on this very auspicious 
gathering. 

I believe we have here to-night, the representatives of our pro- 
fession in all its grades. I see on the platform here, college presi- 
dents and professors, and the representatives of the common 
schools of every grade, — primary, intermediate, grammar, high, 
and normal schools, I believe that every grade of our work is 
represented here to-night,—superintendents of schools, State and 
city, in all the six New-England States. They will speak to you 
to-night, and describe to you the condition of education in their 
respective States. It is our grand field-day,—our field-evening, 
when we are to look over the whole field, —if not from Maine to 
Mexico, from Maine to Connecticut, the farthest limits of New 
England; and we shall feel before we adjourn that even in this 
circle of Commonwealths there is a good deal of grand work in 
progress, and a great many good men that are doing that work. 
We welcome you all here to-night to hear these messages and glad 
tidings. Weare glad to have such able representatives here to 
speak to us, and tell us of the good work they are doing in the 
cause of education, to which we are all devoted, heart and soul. 

I shall first introduce to you the representative of the old Pine- 
Tree State, which has sent out over the country as many teachers 
as any other. All over the land we find the noble representatives 
of Maine in the front rank of educators, When I last heard of 
the gentleman who will now address you, he was exploring the In- 
dian wilds in the northern part of Maine, and I hope he will give 
us a report of the state of education in that country. I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you, Mr. W. J. Corthell, superintend- 
ent of public schools in the State of Maine. 


State Supt. Corthell’s Remarks. 

This gentlemen first called attention to the loss sustained by his 
State in the death of his predecessor, Hon. Warren Johnson, to 
whose memory he paid a most fitting tribute. In his remarks he 
reviewed, briefly, the school system of Maine, and commented se- 
verely and at length upon the loose method employed in the 
examination of teachers for the public schools. He favored a 
more strict proceedure in the granting of certificates, and advo- 
cated, to some extent, the non-division of towns into districts. His 
remarks concerning the hurrying of pupils through their rudiment- 
ary studies were well-timed, and met with much favor by the audi- 
ence. He claimed that “‘schoolmarms” was one of the staple 
products of the Pine Tree State, and closed with a well-considered 
argument against the district system, 


Supt. Downs, of New Hampshire, 

was next introduced, who began by saying that he found himself 
in a sad predicament. He had promised a friend he would not use 
a single statistic. He was glad the gentleman from Maine had pre- 
ceded him, as he knew now what to say. He found a little whole- 
some boasting was in order, and would follow in the footsteps of 
his predecessor; and said that there are less people in New 
Hampshire that are unable to read and write, than in any State in 
the Union. No State has sent forth so many educators in propor- 
tion to its population, as New Hampshire; one district in the 
State having sent thirty-eight persons to college. He said he did 
not know whether it was something in the atmosphere of the State, 
or whether the “Old Man of the Mountain” whispers to the 
people, “ Get education.” 


Supt. Conant, of Vermont, #3 
was next introduced. He claimed for Vermont that she was the 
only State that was entirely independent, governing herself in her 
own way, and beating back enemies on every hand. He closed by 
saying that the school system should never be considered an end, 
but only a means to advancement upward and onward. The past 
years have been years of great advancement along the whole line. 
The reform in the school system is manifested in the better in- 
struction and more effective discipline throughout the State. We 
have gained in the primary, and thus advanced the status of the 
high schools. Aside from district and high schools, we have the 
normal schools, which came into existence when this Institute last 
met with us. They are doing a thorough and valuable work. 


Other Exercises, 

Professor Churchill then entertained the audience to a feast of 
“Nicholas Nickleby at Squeers’s School,” which was most thor- 
oughly enjoyed and appreciated. 

In the temporary absence of Mr. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, the Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Springfield, spoke for the Old Bay State, saying the best thing 
Massachusetts had done was to appoint Mr. Dickinson to look 
after her educational interests, He disclaimed all thought of 
boasting, saying Massachusetts speaks for herself. He said the 
great want of the present day was to find teachers who could 
handle and teach a school of ten scholars. 

The exercises of the evening closed with a selection by the Phil- 
harmonic Club. 

SECOND DAY, — WEDNESDAY, A. M. 


The Institute reassembled at 9 o'clock this morning, with in- 
creased attendance, and was called to order by the president. 
The exercises were opened with singing, “ Nearer, my God, to 
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Thee,” by the audience, followed by the reading of the Scripture, 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., from Prov. viii., and the 
Lord’s Prayer, by the audience. 


Adresses of Welcome. 

The Rev. J. E. Wright, of Montpelier, was then introduced 
by President Bicknell, who, in behalf of the school board and 
the citizens of Montpelier, welcomed the members of the in- 
stitute in a few well-chosen remarks. The president read the 
following letter from Governor Fairbanks, of Vermont : 

STATE OF VERMONT EXECUTIVE 
St. JoHNsBuRY, July, 10, 1877. 
T. W. BICKNELL, Prest. Amer. Inst. of Instruction: 

Dear Sir :—I deeply regret my inability to be present with you 
at the meeting ot the American Institute. It would have given 
me great pleasure, and I should have esteemed it a high honor, in 
behalf of the citizens of the State, to have extended, in person, 
the cordial welcome of Vermont to the eminent gentlemen and 
ladies who are gathered upon this occasion. The influence which 
our State has been able to exert upon the growing nation has been 
largely through her sons and daughters, scattered through the en. 
tire length and breadth of our land, carrying with them the bless- 
ings of our New-England civilization, — a civilization based upon 
mental and moral culture, emanating from the school and the 
church. We have occasion to feel proud of the general diffusion 
of intelligence and morality among our people. These elements, 
in such measure as we have attained unto them, have been the 
one great source of our prosperity at home and our influence 


Letter from Secretary Northrop. 


In the absence of Secretary Northrop, of Connecticut, the fol- 
lowing letter was read to the Institute - 

STEAMER EGyPT, NEAR 
June 23, 1877. 
Hon. THomas W. BICKNELL: 

Dear Sir :—It isa matter of special regret that my trip abroad 
must deprive me the pleasure of meeting with the members of the 
American Institute of Instruction, for which you have provided a 
rich programme. In accordance with your request, I send you a 
few words of greeting from Connecticut, and a summary of our 
last year’s work. 

1. We have been trying to secure the fullest attendance possible 
in our schools. Our laws for obligatory education are very rigid. 
Our effort has been to lead all classes to regard school attendance 
of children as a privilege rather than a legal necessity. Persua- 
sion has been always my main reliance, but it has been a great 
help to have the sanction of the law to fall back upon. For sev- 
eral years, in my reports I have invited all persons who learn of 
any class of illegal absence from school to notify me, and I have 
often said that a visit to the remotest district of the State would 
be amply compensated if thereby a single neglected child could be 
brought to school. Our compulsory Jaw in connection with these 
efforts has greatly increased our attendance. 

2. Another aim has been to give increased prominence to the 


study of our own language, the attainment of a larger vocabulary, 
and especially of a better style. 


“The mother-tongue, the great 


abroad. The field in which such influences are needed, is from | ¢ducator,” has been our motto. Beginning in the primary school, 


year to year being greatly extended. And the great demand of 
our country to-day is for a higher education and a broader cul- 


and prior to and aside from, technical grammar, many of our 
teachers are seeking, first of all, to train their pupils in the use of 


ture. We may reasonably expect that the gathering of so many | the “ King’s English.” 


leading educators of the nation, for the comparison of views and 


the discussion of principles, will aid in establishing a more per- | 8chools. 
dially co-operating. In accordance with the recommendation of 


our legislature, the State Board of Education advise “ that the 
Metric System be taught in all the schools of the State.” To facil- 
itate this work, my “Lessons from the Centennial,” discussing the 
Metric System, has been furnished gratuitously to all the teachers 
of Connecticut. I have also procured from the manufacturers over 
seven thousand metric rules and illustrations, and am furnishing 


fect system of education, more practical and efficient methods of 
instruction, and will serve as a stimulus to renewed efforts to- 
ward that higher education and culture which, if it cannot alto- 
gether supersede, may at least in some measure neutralize the 
grossly materialistic tendencies of the age. 

I regret, too, that I may not have the pleasure of meeting and 
knowing personally gentlemen present from other States, eminent 


3. I am trying to have the Metric System taught generally in our 
In this effort our school officers and teachers are cor- 


in their several professions and departments, and whose instruc- | them to our teachers and schools at cost. 


tions I should greatly value. 
I am yours, very respectfully, 
HORACE FAIRBANKS. 

Superintendent Conant, of Vermont, addressed words of wel- 
come in behalf of the educators and people of the State, and said 
that the green hills of Vermont had taken on a greener tinge since 
this great gathering of teachers. 

Response of the President. 

President Bicknell responded in behalf of the Institute as|) 

follows : 


4. For several years a good work has been progressing in Con- 


necticut, in interesting our youth and people in tree-planting and 
rural adornment. Asa result, we now have a large number of 
“ Village Improvement Societies,” which have already accom- 
plished a good work. This movement is steadily gaining ground, 
and promises still greater results. ‘ 


5. The special aim of this trip abroad is to encourage the plant- 


ing of timber-trees, and to help reclaim sterile and exhausted 
lands by tree-planting. The experiment of thus reclaiming barren 


ands in Scotland, Germany, Austria, and many other European 


countries, has been tried on a large scale, and with great success. 


Gentlemen :—In behalf of the members of the American Insti-| The economic bearings of forest-culture are too little appreciated 
tute of Instruct’on, I thank you for your words of hearty welcome ;|jn our own country. In this respect Europe can teach us a much 


and we may rejoice that in the enjoyment of the opening hospital-| needed lesson. 


ities of the good people of Montpelier, we have begun to make |) 


We cannot too soon secure amply endowed and 
iberally supported schools of forestry, like those so numerous and 


our influence felt upon the verdure of your hills, as well as upon | yseful in the different countries on the continent. Our common 
the world of mind and heart which it is our special province to| schools may, in some degree, accomplish the same purpose, 
cultivate. We, the members of the American Institute of In-| when our teachers are prepared to give instruction in the use, 
struction, here present in so large and unexpected numbers, the/ yalue, and beauty of trees, the best kinds for economic purposes, 
representatives of the teaching force of New England and all ad-| the time and methods of their propagation and culture. It is my 
jacent parts, are right glad to come to your capital village to enjoy | aim to gather, from a wide field of observation, such facts and in. 
the.delights which you shall furnish to us in your homes and on| formation as may be fitted to awaken a deeper interest in tree- 
Your hillsides. Wearied by arduous labors, we are here by your| planting, and to lead at least a portion of our youth to become 
polite and earnest invitation, to enjoy a short period of semi-rest| practical arborists. The cordial and general co-operation already 
and recreation, and on this miniature field of Institute work to| shown in the line of “village improvement,” warrants the hope of 
rest awhile from our labors. We are forty-eight years old, as an| equal success in arbor-culture. 


Institute, the oldest association of teachers in America. Twenty- 
nine years ago we were your guests: and six veteran members are 
before you who were then present, and who are here, 
“To shoulder the crutch, and show how fields were won.” 

In all these years our mission has been to lead the educational 
thought of New England, and to influence, so far as in us lies the 
power, her policy in educational concerns. The eminent gentle- 
men who have spoken on this platform, have been the embodi- 
ment of principles, methods, and policy which have shape dand 
will direct all departments of school work, from the primary school 
through the university. To-day, in answer to your cordial call, 
there have assembled the teachers of all grades of schools, public 
and private, in our beloved New England, and from many States 
and provinces without her borders. While you have heartily 
wished for us a pleasant stay in your beautiful village and your 
hospitable homes, we in turn welcome you to a participation in all 
the enjoyments, social and intellectual, which our meetings may 
offer to you; and while you minister to us in physical, may we not 
in our turn be able to minister to you in spiritual things. We 
hope to be the givers as well as the recipients of rich blessings, 


Yours truly, B. G. NorTHROP, 


Sec. Board of Education, Conn. 
Committees. 
The Institute then proceeded with business, which consisted 


in the appointment of the usual committees. By vote, the presi- 
dent nominated as follows: 


On NOMINATIONS, — Merrick Lyon, (R. L), Merrill (Mass.), 


Downs (N. H.), Fletcher (Me.), Sawyer (Ct.) 


On RESOLUTIONS. — Hagar (Mass.), Ccrthell (Me.), Mowry 


(R. 1.), Camp (Ct.), Mrs, Kyle (Vt.) 


NEcROLOGY.—Northend (Ct.), Hammond (Mass.), Rounds (Me.) 

TEACHERS AND PLAceEs. — Bartley (Vt.), Harrington (Ct.), 
Webster (Mass.) 

New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon,— Orcutt (N. H.), 
Hardon (Mass.), Miller (Vt.) 

On List oF Honorary Members. — Hammond (Mass.), 


Greene (R. L.), Richards (Washington), Valentine (Brooklyn). 


Visiting Delegations. 
The President then addressed words of welcome to the delega- 


and feel sure that the words of the chairman of the committee, | tion of teachers from Montreal, Toronto, and other parts of Canada, 


Mr. Huse, will be realized, when he wrote me, “ We certainly hope 
that when you get ready to leave, you will be rather sorry not to 


which was responded to by Rev. J. B Green, of Montreal, in avery 
felicitous speech. A Scotch-born subject of Victoria, once a citi- 


be able to stay longer than glad to get away.” We most sincerely| zen of Massachusetts, he now represented her Majesty in the 


hope that the same experience may be yours concerning us, and 
that in future years a gladder welcome even may greet our beloved 


Dominion, and came to Vermont to represent the feeling of fra- 
ternity which the teachers over the line felt for their associates in 
the States, He believed in an international association of teach- 


ers, and suggested the annexation of the American Institute to the 
Queen's Dominions or vice versa. In behalf of his associates and 
friends, he thanked the Institute for the cordial welcome granted 
to her Majesty’s teachers, 


President’s Address. 
The President's address was brief, and after urging,— 


(s) The unity of all departments of school work, and (2) the 
duty of the Institute to assert and to carry on a vigorous and pro- 
gressive educational policy ; he laid down the following proposi- 
tions for the consideration of the Institute. 

Prop. J.—Al\ instructors charged with the education of children 
and youth, should be selected on the ground of especial talents, 
professional training, and aptness to teach. 

Prop. 1/.—Such teachers should possess certificates of qualifi- 
cations entitling them to teach in town, county, or State, for at 
least three years, when these should be exchanged for life certifi- 
cates, founded on a basis of talent, training, and experience, 

Prop. [II.—Teachers possessing life certificates should hold an 
advisory relation to local officials, in regard to gradation, courses of 
study, promotions, general policy and scope of school regime. 

Prop. 1V.—The county and State examiners should be selected 
on account of special fitness as educational experts, and possess. 
ing large experience as practical educators, should possess the 
power of examining candidates, and granting provisional and life 
certificates. 

Prop. V.—The school supervision of all grades should be in the 
hands of men and women whose experience has been gained in 
the school-room,—who have made education a special study with 
reference to its philosophy, means, and ends. 


The President then announced 


A Paper by Professor Harkness. 

Prof. Albert Harkness, LL.D., of Brown University, gave a 
most critical and scholarly discourse on the results of modern lin- 
guistic studies, He said comparative philology began to take defi- 
nite shape about fifty years ago, and under its guidance the critical 
methods of study, which had previously been confined to the 
Greek and Latin, have been extended to all cognate tongues. 
But this has not lessened, but rather increased classical study. 
Through investigation many prefixes to English words have been 
explained; the linguistic materials which designate moods and 
tenses have been defined, and the whole subject of etymology has 
been placed on a scientific basis. The history of words can now 
be traced, through the various stages, with almost unerring cer- 
tainty. Philology shows us that in this our nineteenth century, in 
our ordinary conversation we are using the same materials, the 
same roots, and the same grammatical inflections that were em- 
ployed by our Indo-European fathers, centuries before any tongue 
now spoken had an existence. It also aids us in the interpreta- 
tion of heathen mythology. It shows us that the gods and god- 
desses of the ancients were mere physical forces, while ancient 
myths were poetical representations of the action of those forces. 
But probably the greatest benefit we derive from this branch of 
study is the clearing up of points of ancient history. 

This paper was discussed by Professor Green, Principal Green- 
ough, and Dr. Lyon, of Rhode Island, and by Z. Richards, of 
Washington. 

Address of I. N. Carleton, A.M. 

After the discussion and a five minutes recess, I. N. Carleton, 
A.M., principal of the Connecticut State Normal School, gave a 
paper on “Growth in Teaching Power.” The speaker drew a 
graphic picture of a typical lady teacher, the one who is able to 
“stir into a beautiful symmetry of activity alike the intellect, feel- 
ing, and will of each pupil,” and then, in the way of contrast, 
spoke of the scene, too often presented in the class-room of acad- 
emy and college, of the perfunctory administration of information 
to minds whose state is not understood. Real “teaching-power” 
is possessed only by the educator, It is a product, and in a gen- 
eral way its factors may be said to be scholarship and skill. Schol- 
arship is indispensable to power in teaching. It is a misfortune 
that to so great an extent a large stock of information has been 
deemed to be all that was needed by the teacher. College recita- 
tion-marks have had too much to do in determining the election of 
professors. Education is an art as well asascience. The great 
means of growth in teaching-power is the intelligent study of 
mind. 

The morning session closed with the reading of a selection from 
Mrs. Stowe’s Oldtown Folks, by Professor Churchill. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Runkle's Address. 

The session was resumed at 2.30 o’clock p. m. with the singing 
of “ America” by the audience, after which a most able and inter- 
esting address was given by President Runkle, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, on the “ Russian System of Art Ed- 
ucation as applied at the Institute of Technology.” He showed 
the course of study pursued, and gave many demonstrations and 
illustrations by charts and diagrams; also specimens of actual 
work. Throughout his address Professor Runkle, by his earnest: 
ness, he'd the close attention of his audience. 


Mrs. H. M. Miller’s Paper. 
A paper on “Modern Reading,” by Mrs. H. M. Miller, of 


Concord, N. H., was read. The author said her object was to 


j 
| 
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glance at the art of reading as exemplified by the “ multiplicity of 
public readers during the past few years, and the possible demor- 
alizing result of this premature rush to the platform.” With pro- 
found veneration for the true artist, and with no disrespect for the 
crude aspirant for public honors, she called attention to the fact, 
that of the many who thrust themselves before the public ear, few 
were elevators of the public taste, either in selection or rendition. 
During the last few years of the century, we have witnessed an 
immense influx into our literature of dialects and character-sketches 
and poems. In the hands of such artists as Miller, Hay, Bret 
Harte, and Mark Twain, this style of writing has acquired a high 
degree of popularity. She glanced at the kind of characters they 
delineated, and showed that however closely “persons of this 
type may be linked to us by the bonds of humanity, the representa- 
tion of them required the best artist to prevent its degenerating 
into coarseness.” She modestly questioned the good taste and 
moral influence of such selections, even in the hands of the pro- 
fessional artist, and decidedly ignored the allowance of them as 
studies for the young in vocal training. Mrs. Miller closed with a 
word to her sister teachers as follows: “ Yours is a holy mission, 
You teach the heart, you deal with the best authors. Through 
them you may teach the soul, build up tastes pure, noble, and holy. 
Shall we not in this new country improve the opportunity for 
woman to do what she can? Lét the voices be trained, that the 
voice and soul may be in harmony, adding to the joys of a happy 


home.” 
Prof. W. M. Barbour’s Paper. 

Prof. W. M. Barbour, of Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine, 
was here introduced. He read a most scholarly and logical pro- 
duction on the rights of the taught, in which the following points 
were clearly set forth: First, the right of the unobstructed use of 
their own faculties; second, the right to intelligent methods of 
teaching ; third, to the discipline of their powers by instruction, 
exertion, and correction ; fourth, the right to such a character in 
the teacher as shall command their highest respect. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Address of Hon. P. Emory Aldrich. 

After a fine selection by the choir, the “ Rights and Duties of 
the State in Relation to Education,” were discussed by the Hon. 
P. Emory Aldrich, of Worcester, Mass., before a crowded audi- 
ence. Judge Aldrich discussed the duty of the State to provide 
educational facilities for its citizens as a matter of self-protection, 
for by enlightenment and intelligence only could the duties of citi- 
zenship be safely performed. He pointed out the extent to which 
a State could and should go in appropriating for educational pur- 
poses, and held that not only the high schools and colleges, but 
even the lowest primary schools should be sustained at public ex- 
pense. Asan outline of this able paper would be quite unsatis- 
factory, we can only satisfy our readers by its full publication in a 
later issue. 


THURSDAY,—THIRD DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The exercises opened with the singing of “All hail the power 
of Jesus’ name,” by the audience, followed by Scripture-reading 
and prayer by the Rev. J. H. Fulton, of Montpelier. After some rou- 
tine business, Dr. Lyon, of Providence, chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, made a report, which was accepted, with amend- 
ments, and the Institute proceeded to the election of officers, by 
ballot, which resulted as follows: 


Officers of the Institute for 1878. 


President—T. W. Bicknell, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents—S, S. Greene, Providence, R. I.; Henry Bar- 
nard, Hartford, Ct.; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Ct.; Geo. B, Em- 
erson, D. W. Jones, Boston, Mass.; Hiram Orcutt, West Leba- 
non, N. H.; Chas. Northend, New Britain, Ct. ; Sarah E, Doyle, 
Providence, R. I.; Rev. J. B. Green, Montreal; Calvin B. Hul- 
bert, Middlebury, Vt.; C.C. Rounds, Farmington, Me.; A. P. 
Stone, Springfield, Mass.; Susan M. Hollowell, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
John Eaton, Jr., Washington, D. C.; T. B, Stockwell, Providence, 
R. I. ; Rebecca Jones, Worcester, Mass. ; B. G. Northrop, New 
Haven, Conn.; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ellen Has- 
kell, Norton, Mass. ; S. W. Mason, Boston, Mass. ; Daniel Leach, 
Providence, R. I.; David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn.; Fannie 
A. Turner, Melrose, Mass. ; John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. ; 
Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, Conn. ; Fannie E. Kyle, Essex 
Junction, Vt.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; Joseph White, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; Emma Taylor, East Derry, N. H.; C. Good- 
win Clark, Boston, Mass. ; Supt. Bishop, Norwich, Conn.; Moses 
Merrill, Boston, Mass.; Chas. Hammond, Monsd&, Mass.; John 
W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass.; Mary E. Rowe, Laconia, N. H.; 
Albert Harkness, Providence, R. 1.; David Crosby, Nashua, N, 
H.; I. N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn.; George T. Littlefield, 
Boston ; Elbridge Smith, Boston, Mass.; F. F.’ Barrows, Hartford, 
Conn.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.; C. O, Thompson, 
Worcester, Mass.; E, A. Hubbard, Springfield, Mass.; H. O, 
Ladd, Hopkinton, Mass.; W. E. Eaton, Boston, Mass. ; J. W. 
Simonds, Franklin, N. H.; Geo. J. Cummings, Meriden, N. H. ; 
L. W. Russell, Providence, R. L.; D. W. Heyt, Providence, R. L; 
Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt.; J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; Emory Lyon, Providence, R. I.; 
Chas, A. Downs, Lebanon, N. H.; G, T. Fletcher, Castine, Me. ; 
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W. J. Corthell, Calais, Me.; J. Edward Miller, Montpelier, Vt. ;| 
C. P. Rugg, New Bedford, Mass.; R. S. Andrews, Bristol, R. I. ; 
Mary S. Prentiss, Meriden, N. H.; D. P. Corbin, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary—J. M. Hall, Providence, R. I. 
Assistant Secretary—G. A. Littlefield, Malden, Mass. 
Treasurer —Geo. A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 
Councilors—Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I.; M. G. Daniell, 
Boston, Mass. ; E. R. Ruggles, Hanover, N. H.; A. J. Phipps, 
Medford, Mass.; W. O. Fletcher, Rockland, Me.; A. J. Manches- 
ter, Providence, R. I.; H. M. Willard, Saxton’s River, Vt.; A. P. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass. ; B. F. Tweed, Boston, Mass. ; J. C. 
Greenough, Providence, R. I.; Augustus D. Small, Salem, Mass. ; 
Jas. S. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Fournal of Education. 


Mr. Orcutt, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the 
following : 

Whereas, The New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was 
established bythe united effurts ot the leading educators of these 
States, and the hearty approval of all the active friends ot educa- 
tion, and has absorbed all our other educational journals; and 
_ Whereas, \t has, from the beginning, been so ably conducted that 
it has gained and held the confidence uf its numerous readers, and 
has grown in public favor until it is acknowledged to be the “* best 


educational weekly published in any language” in the world; 
therefore, 
Resolved, That it is the duty of its patrons and friends to do 
what they can to extend its circulation and usefulness ; and 
Resolved, That it is the duty and privilege of every teacher in 
every grade of school, of every school officer, and of every friend 
of education, to become a subscriber and constant reader of THE 
JOURNAL, HiRaM Orcutt, 
H. C. HARDON, 
J. E. 


Previous to the adoption of these resolutions, short addresses 
were made by Orcutt of New Hampshire, Northend of Connec- 
ticut, Dickinson of Massachusetts, Mowry of Rhode Island, 
Hauling of Massachusetts, and others, endorsing the value ot 
THE JOURNAL toall classes of educators. 


Necrology. 

The Committee on Necrology reported the deaths of Warren 
Johnson of Maine, Alexis Caswell of Rhode Island, W. A. Stearns, 
Sanborn Tenney, and Robinson, of Mass., and Samuel 
R. Hall of Vermont. Owing to the lack of time, the committee 
was unable to make an extended report at present. The commit- 
tee was continued for the ensuing year, and was increased to six, 
one from each New-England State, as follows: C. Northend, of 
New Britain, Conn. ; Merrick Lyon, of Providence, R. I.; Hiram 
Orcutt, of West Lebanon, N. H.; J. M. Cilley, of Brandon, Vt., 
and Charles Hammond, of Munson, Mass,—with whom, in their 
respective States, communication will be made on matters touching 
this subject. 

The propositions presented by President Bicknell yesterday, 
upon which a somewhat earnest debate was participated in by 
Messrs. Boyden, Hammond, Dickinson, and others, were laid on 
the table till the evening session. 


The Educational Outlook. 

A. P. Stone, Superintendent of Schools in Springfield, Mass.. 
presented a paper on “ The Educational Outlook,” which was 
sharp and decisive in its argument, positive in its language, and 
earnest in its delivery. He did not believe in the evil omens seen 
by some, meaning evil to our schools. In these times, when all is 
a drive of business from dawn to dark, it is not strange that at 
times the school seems to be forgotten; yet he believed that deep 
down in the heart of the people the school system was firmly 
grounded. We have always, he said, among us some who,—like 
the old Dutchman, who, having learned his son Hans to write, 
found he had forged his name to a note,—fear, or pretend to fear, 
the influence of education, that fear being too often grounded 
on ten per cent. Education should be compulsory. It costs no 
more to support the school-house than the poor-house or prison- 
shop. Leave out the polished mahogany and burnished brass, and 
have more money for the real wants of the school. We are often 
told that there is a great surplus of teachers. Let us pray devoutly 
for the survival of the fittest. In closing, Mr. Stone said that any 
teacher who could not teach morality without teaching sectarian- 
ism, should never go inside of a school-house, only as pupil. Mr. 
Stone’s paper, throughout, was filled with sharp hits and heavy 
blows upon the old fogy notions upon the subject of education. 


The Normal Schools. 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., discussed the re- 
cent assaults on the normal schools. He said: It is now only 
thirty-eight years since the first normal school in America began 
its modest career, with three scholars, in Lexington. It was a be- 
ginning fraught with results upon the education of the American 
people not less auspicious than the memorable skirmish that, six- 
ty-four years before, had inaugurated republican government in 
the Western continent. Horace Mann, though regarded as an en- 
thusiast, was right when he saw in normal schools a new instru- 
mentality in the advancement of the race. Since that first venture 
of Lexington, 139 institutions called normal schools have been cre- 
ated, and have found support in this country. To the work of ele- 
vating the profession of the teacher, which this growth in normal 
education indicates, Horace Mann devoted his life ; and most won- 
derful has been the real progress made, That few of the oldest 


of these State normal schools should be able to stand the fire of 


the high critical expert in normal training ; that the majority of 
them should be normal schools chiefly in name ; that the training- 
schools should too often flood the cities that support them, with 
half. fledged and clamorous claimants for position in the public ser- 
vice; that a great many of the local and even State conventions 
should be only pleasant summer picnics, with a mild educational 
flavor; that the institutes should so often be ridden by the old- 
school “ man of the sea,” who parades his own conceit and stupid- 
ity before a crowd of admiring rtral schoolmarms;—all this 
affords an ample target for the sharpshooters, journalistic and ped- 
agogic, who, from their high Olympic stools, fly the arrows of theit 
abstract theories against all growing things in the republic. The 
thing to be done,—the creation of a national professional class of 
men and women competent to handle the American common 
school in all its grades, according to the best modern methods, in . 
the most compact, effectual, and economical way ; this is one of 
the essentials of our new national life. Methods are largely im- 
proving, but the work deserves constantly - increasing care; for 
our normal and training-schools,—always battling with ignorance 
and misapprehension,—have risen to their present standing, in the 
face of the incredulity or the active opposition of the influential 
classes. Even school authorities and school teachers have joined 
with college presidents to oppose their work. The best of the 
normal schools suffer because preparatory culture is not assured, 
as well as some degree of that social training and contact with ed- 
ucated people which is so essential to the successful teacher. 
Training-schools have done much, but they cannot wholly remedy 
this trouble. Other defects in normal school education are the ill. 
judged meetings which make public mere pedagogic wrangles, the 
working at cross-purposes with other institutions aiming to secure the 
same end. These defects excuse something of the popular criticism, 
and demand reform, But the great answer to objections must bea 
great increase of the superior class of teachers in all grades. The 
training-schoo] must be reorganized to meet the wants of cities and 
villages of moderate size; school education must be better graded, 
and its path should bear an evident relation one to the other. The 
professions of pedagogy, latest come among the professions 
of this country, deserves all honor, The living soul of the 
teacher must be followed in all good things, and a race of new 
teachers, well educated, and knowing well their place and calling, 
will best see to it that this nation shall have model citizens who 
shall see to it that the republic receives no harm. 


Professor Ruggles’ Paper. 

“The Place of History in Education, and the Methods of 
Teaching It,” was most ably and fully discussed by Prof. E. R. 
Ruggles, of Dartmouth. He maintained that in our educational 
system too much attention was paid to arithmetic and the dead lan. 
guages, and too little to history, Out of the whole number of 
young men who this year for the first time exercised the right of 
suffrage, not one in ten had studied the history even of the United 
States. Classical studies have been deified, set up ona throne, and 
a knowledge of the languages of Greece and Rome became essential 
for a respectable entrance to, or standing in, society, while the im- 
portance of history is too much overlooked. Without a knowl- 
edge of the past, it is impossible to understand and appreciate the 
beauties of literature, either ancient or modern. The finest poem 
may fall as senseless jargon upon the ear without a knowledge of 
ancient history. Marathon and Waterloo have the same signifi- 
cance without a knowledge of those times, It is one thing to re- 
claim a man: to fit him for the ballot is another. 

The speaker then gave a synopsis of his method of studying as 
well as teaching history, and referred to many valuable works 
which should be placed in the hands of the pupils in place of the 
compends, which he did not value highly. 


Principal Fuller's Paper. 

H. E. Fuller, principal of the St. Johnsbury Academy, in a 
brief paper on “ Honorary and Official Titles,” advocated the use of 
those designations that should be reverent, truthful, loyal to the 
English tongue, and in thorough accord with the spirit of Ameri- 
can republicanism. Titles of courtesy and of official station 
should be applied only to those to whom they belong. A lie is to 
be loathed, whether it be carved on wood or stone, printed on 
paper, or spoken by the tongue ; whether it consists in a false state- ° 
ment, a false badge, or a gilded and varnished epithet. No historic 
association is sufficient reason for the perpetuation of a misnomer ; 
no mistaken courtesy should allow its use. The title of professor 
is that which is the most abused, It is assumed by teachers of 
every grade and profession, from assistants in our colleges to the 
traveling acrobat and the teacher of pugilism. The speaker 
closed by referring to a report of the convocation in New York, 
where every man was given his proper title, and asked, Shall we 
do likewise ? 

President Hulbert on “ Life and Form.” 

President Hulbert, of Middlebury College, was presented, and 
greeted with hearty applause, Of his theme, “ Life and Form,” 
he said: Life isa simple idea, incapable of analysis, and, there- 
fore, of definition, We can take note of its phenomena, but its 
essence is a secret, hidden from the foundation of the world. We '® 
accept it, therefore, as a mystery. There are three varieties of a 
life, — vegetable, animal, and human. Each of these lives ap- 
proach one another, and some have ventured to assert that they 
have discovered the connecting link. Human life is the crowning 


creation of God. This life is threefold, — physical, intellectual, 
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and spiritual. In man’s reason and conscience we find the kingly 
and dominant powers of his being. Here man is supernatural. 
All finite life lives by eating. No finite life is self sufficient and 
self-satisfying : hence, lying over against these three lives in man, 
are the three worlds which have not the same value in our eyes,— 
the material, the intellectual, the moral. Al! forms of life are dis- 
tinct. What constitutes the value of each of these lives? Its 
relation to a superior, and the faculty it has of reaching up to and 
subserving it. 


Other Proceedings. 

President Bicknell here made a few remaaks, in explanation of 
the absence of Dr. Barnard and Mr. Sheldon, who had been an- 
nounced in the programme, and spoke of the value of Dr. B.’s ser- 
vices as the great educator of America. He also gave the stand- 
ing of the Association at the present time as compared with four 
years ago, showing a remarkable growth both in membership and 
financial success, over six hundred members having been enrolled 
at this meeting. 

Professor Butterfield, of Boston, assistant to Professor Bell, the 
inventor of the phonetic alphabet, spoke of the phonetic system 
and its advantages. 

Mrs. Miller, of Concord, read Whittier’s “Laus Deo,” and 
“The Nation’s Dead,” with Longfellow’s “ Old Clock on the 
Stairs,” closing with the recitation, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

The Institute adjourned till the 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Union Hall was packed to its utmost capacity in the evening, to 
listen to a lecture from Mr. Marshall, of Fitchburg, upon “ Yellow- 
stone Park, as illustrated by the stereopticon.” The lecture 
proved of rare interest. 

At the close of Mr. Marshall’s lecture, which was listened to 
with intense interest and received with universal approval and 
praise, the Institute proceeded to complete the unfinished business. 
Mr. Hagar, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, reported 


the following 
Resolutions. 


Resolved, That, as members of the American Institute of In- 
struction, we came to this beautiful town of Montpelier, with great 
expectations of a “ good time coming,” and resolved, emphatically, 
that our expectations have been overflowingly satisfied. 

Resolved, That to the noble-hearted ple of Montpelier we 
say in all sincerity, we thank cordially for the kindly welcome 
with which you received us; for the cheerful and abounding hos- 
pitality with which you have entertained so many of us in your 
delightful homes; and for the large and lasting addition you have 
made to our wealth of happy memories. : 

Resolved, That our thanks are rendered to Mr. Hiram A. Huse, 
the chairman of the Local Committee, and his associates, for their 
efficient labor in our behalf ; to the Philharmonic Society of Mont- 
pelier, and to Mr. W. A. Briggs, organist of Bethany Church, for 
the admirable music with which they have favored us; to Prof. 
Albert Harkness, LL D., L. N. Carleton, A.M., President Runkle, 
LL.D., Prof. W. M. Barbour, D.D., Mrs. H. M. Miller, A. P. 
Stone, LL.D., Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, Prof. H. E. Fuller, Prof. 
E. R. Ruggles, President Hulbert, Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., and 
William I. Marshall, Esq., for their excellent lectures and papers ; 
to Prof. J. W. Churchill for his liberal contribution to our good 
cheer, by his inimitable readings; to the numerous railroad and 
stage lines, and the hotels in Montpelier and elsewhere, that have 

ted the Institute a reduction of fares and rates; to Mr. J. A. 

odge, of the Boston, Concord and Montreal road, and to Mr. S. 
A. Cummings, of the Central Vermont road, for their polite atten- 
tions, and for their kindness in arranging for numerous excursions 
at largely reduced rates ; and to all other persons who have done 
— to make this meeting of the Institute pleasant and 
pro le. 

Resolved, That we renewedly express our high estimate of the 
great value of the National Bureau of Education, as a means of 
gathering and disseminating educational intelligence , and that, in 

half of all sections of the country, and regardless of party affili- 
ations, we respectfully, but most earnestly, press upon Congress 
the operas: of maintaining the Bureau on a broad and liberal 
basis, by making such appropriations for its support as shall en- 
able it to perform its legitimate work in the most comprehensive, 
expeditious, and efficient manner; and that in furtherance of this 
end, the President of the Institute is hereby instructed to appoint 
acommittee of seven members, who shall memorialize the next 
Congress in favor of the Bureau. 


Whereas, The Yellowstone National Park, in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, has been set apart by Congress for scientific and pleasure 
purposes, and 

Whereas, Its iar position and remarkable phenomena offer 
unparalleled facilities for the study of the meteorology of the Rocky 
Mountains, the metamorphism of rocks, the fossilization of ani- 
mal and vegetable remains, the whole range of geysers and hot- 
spring action, and the connection thereof with earthquake and vol- 
canic manifestations ; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Institute, it is highly de- 
sirable that a scientific commission should be located at the Na- 
tional Park, for the continuous and thorough study of its present 
and future physical condition. 

That we respectfully recommend the establishment of such a 
commission by the National Government; and to this end would 

ially commend the subject to the careful consideration of the 
7 tors and Representatives in Congress from the New-England 
tates, 


Reselved, That we regard with favor the proposed adoption of 


the Metric System of Weights and Measures, and that, as prepar- 
atory to the time,—which we is not far distant,—when the 
National Government shall establish it for exclusive use through- 


out the country, we recommend to teachers and school officers the 
pro sa ag teaching this system in all our schools, both public 

Resolved, That the efforts now making by eminent philologists, 
in this country and in England, towards ng 
phy of the English language, are worthy of respectful atten- 


an opinion concerning the merits of any of the methods of reform 


in spelling already proposed, we do cordially sympathize with the 


spirit and aim of those who are zealously laboring for an object, 
the accomplishment of which will be of incalculable benefit to fu- 


ture generations. 

Resolved, That all schools required by law to be maintained, 
whether primary schools or high schools, ought to be, now and for- 
ever, entirely free; that as the labor of the r man is as neces- 
sary to the welfare of the State as the wealth of the rich man, the 
child of the poor man has a right to as good an education, so far 
as the State undertakes to maintain schools, as it can furnish to 
the child of the rich man; that in all these schools there should be 
no pauper or charity-scholars, but that, in accordance with the 
genius of our republican institutions, all pupils should stand side 
by side, on their individual merits, enjoying equal rights andypriv- 
ileges, regardless of all distinctions of race, sect, and social con- 
dition. 

Resolved, That we hail with joy the labors of those men who are 
endeavoring to solve and practically the prob- 
lem, How shall education in the industrial arts be provided for the 
rising generation? 

Resolved, That in closing the ferty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, we joyfully congratulate one 
another upon the renewed vitality and usefulness of our Association, 
and that we shall return to our several fields of labor refreshed 
and invigorated by the inspirations of this meeting, and with an 
earnest determination to toil on, with unflagging zeal, in behalf of 
the general cause to which this Institute is devoted. 

All were adopted unanimously, without debate, except those re- 
lating to the hospitalities of the citizens of Montpelier, concerning 
which remarks were made by Mr. Mowry, of Rhode Island, and 
the President. Each spoke of the remarkable success of the In- 
stitute, and of the excellent work and spirit of the citizens, in offer- 
ing such unstinted favors to the members, The committee of ar- 
rangements were most heartily thanked for their untiring efforts in 
behalf of the Institute, and through them the people who had 
contributed of their home-comforts and money to provide the 
feast of good things which all had enjoyed in such abundance. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

A meeting of the directors was held on Tuesday evening, July 
10, at the Pavilion Hotel. The records were read and approved, 
and Mr. Lyon, chairman of the Committee on Memberships, re- 
ported from that committee, unanimously, in favor of the by-law 
which declares that no person is eligible to office who does not 
pay the annual membership fee of one dollar. The report was 
adopted, and the directors adjourned to meet at the call of the 
president. 

An adjourned meeting was called on Thursday evening, at 9:30 
p. m., at Union Hall. 

It was voted that the papers and proceedings of this session of 
the Institute be printed, and Messrs. Bicknell, Dickinson, Stock- 
well, and Hall were made a committee to procure the publication 
of the papers in the TH& JouURNAL, and also in book-form for the 
use of the Institute, to distribute among the members for 1877-8. 


It was voted to appoint a committee on the subject of status of 
members, privileges, etc., and Messrs. Dickinson, Bicknell, and 
Stockwell were made that committee. 

The directors then adjourned, to meet at Boston, in Jan., 1878. 


Closing Proceedings. 


As a committee to memorialize Congress for a more liberal sup- 
port of the National Bureau of Education, the president appointed 
Hagar of Massachusetts, Corthell of Maine, Orcutt of New 
Hampshire, Conant of Vermont, Dickinson of Massachusetts, 
Stockwell of Rhode Island, and Camp of Conneeticut. 


Mr. Boyden, from the committee to which was referred Proposi- 
tion I. and II. of the president’s address, reported in favor of the 
adoption of the following as substitutes : 

Prop. — All instructors charged with the education of children 
and youth should be selected on account of excellence of charac- 
ter, special talents, adequate acquisitions, and known or presumed 
skill in teaching. 

Prop.—Ali candidates for the office of teacher should be exam- 
ined by a State, or county or district board of competent exam- 
iners; and upon passing a satisfactory examination before this 
board, should receive a certificate of their qualifications to teach. 
These certificates of qualification should correspond to the pri- 
mary, grammar, and high school grades. No person should be 
eligible to the office of teacher who has not received a certificate 
from the board of examiners. School committees may appoint 
persons holding these certificates with or without further examin- 
ation, as they may decide. 

After remarks by Mr. Hammond of Massachusetts, the proposi- 
tions were adopted unanimously. Owing to the lateness of the 
hour, propositions III., IV., and V. were referred to a committee, 
of which Mr. Boyden is chairman, to report at the next annual 
meeting of the Institute. 

Votes of thanks were then presented to the President, the Sec- 
retary, and the Treasurer, and after singing “ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” the President declared the forty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction adjourned 
sine die, . 


— Teaching school, like every thing else, requires preparation, 
Many go into the school-room without any preparation whatever. 
It is not strange that such fail. Teaching is a science, and needs 


\ion of all educators; and that, while we refrain from expressing 


to be studied thoroughly to be understood well. Many can ep 
school, yet can not teach, 


Educational Intelligence. 


— Dr. Lambert Sauveur’s French school at Amherst College 
opened the roth inst. Ladies and gentlemen from all parts of the 
country are present in large numbers, New York and Boston be- 
ing largely represented. From the number and enthusiasm of the 
students, it is evident that Dr. Sauveur’s system is gaining ground 
very rapidly, and that it is destined to supersede all other methods 
of instruction in modern languages. Dr. S. is ably assisted by Pro- 
fessor Lalande and Professor and Mme, Cohn. D. 

— The Southern Illinois Normal University is located at Car- 
bondale, a city of 2,500 inhabitants, affording the ample facilities 
for pupils of the Southern portion of Illinois, The object of the 
University is to do a part of the work of education undertaken by 
the State. This is provided for in three departments, — model, or 
primary, preparatory, and normal. Each has a specific work, and 
pursues its appropriate method. The whole number of pupils 
during the past year, was 340. Robert Allyn is the principal 
The next term opens Sept. ro. 

— The University of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson, 
is remarkable for being the only institution in this country which 
has never adopted in any way the class system. There is no fixed 
curriculum or class division. 

— The faculty of Marietta College is as follows: Israel W. 
Andrews, D.D., LL.D., president, and Putnam professor of Intel- 
lectual and Political Philosophy; John Kendrick, LL.D., Emeritus 
professor of the Greek Language and Literature; George R. 
Rosseter, M.A., professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
and Lee Lecturer on Astronomy; John L. Mills, M.A., professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature; David E. Beach, M.A., 
professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric; S. Stanhope Orris, 
M.A., Ph. D., professor of the Greek Language and Literature ; 
Thomas D. Biscoe, M.A., professor of the Natural Sciences; 
George R. Gear, M.A., principal of the Preparatory Department ; 
Ira M. Preston, M.A, tutor; William Holden, treasurer and 
librarian. 

— Oxford University has an annual income of $1,000,000, a 
library of 520,000 volumes, and 1,300 undergradutes. 

— Princeton College, Princeton, N. J.: The commencement 
season this year has been marked by a serious difficulty with the 
outgoing freshmen, who persisted in the usual “ bulldozing” of 
their incoming successors, with rather more than the usual rude- 
ness and violence. They carried the offence so far, and were so 
impertinent and rebellious toward the faculty in the manner of it, 
that the whole class was suspended and ordered to leave town. 
And it served them right.—Z-x. 

— The reports of examinations and of commencement exercises 
in the high schools and colleges, show that education is encour- 
aged. There is much strength and a remarkable degree of fresh- 
ness in many of the speeches and essays. 

— The University of Virginia has 347 students. It has received 
during the past year donations of $245,000, besides books and the 
full equipment of a gymnasium. 

— An amendment to the Nevada school law forbids discrimina- 
tion in wages against female teachers. 

— The Swedish school-house, that was so marked a feature in 
the Centennial Exhibition, has been purchased for Central Park, 
New York, 


Scientific Notes. 
BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH D. 


— According to J. W. Gatehous, nitrogen can be easily pre- 
pared by heating nitrate of ammonia with dioxide of manganese. 

— Professor Fuey in his investigation of the metals of alkaline 
earths, has found that calcium is colorless, like alumnium, and not 
brass yellow. 

— Dr. Meminar has received an invitation to become professor 
of Mineralogy at the University of Innsbruck. 

— On the 2d of May the University of Strasburg celebrated 
its fifth anniversary. The Emperor and Crown Prince of Germany 
attended. In honor of the former, the name has been changed to 
“Kaiser Wilhelm Universitat.” 

— Mr. H. S. Eaton attributes the observed increase of tempera- 
ture at the Greenwich Observatory, to heat imparted to the air by 
the city of London. 

— Professor Winkler finds that certain specimens of aufunite 
contain no lime, but in its place, baryta. 

— Dr. Bowsell, director of the Frederich Werde gymnasium in 
Berlin, died on the 11th of May. 

— Mr. G. DgThane has been elected professor of Anatomy at 
the University College, London. 

— Professor Silvestri has discovered an oil, resembling petro- 
leum, in lava from AZtna. 

— Female medical students in London have been admitted to 
the hospital for the purposes of clinical study. 

— A new edition of the “ Student’s Flora of the British Islands’ 
will soon be published. 
ibe Prof. E. S. Morse sailed from San Francisco, June 1st, for 

pan: 

— Another supplement to “ Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry” 
will appear in the autumn of this year. 

— Professor Silvestri of Johns Hopkins University, is at pres: 


ent in England. 
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New Publications. 


T AND EXPRESSION. Part I. B 

Bowen. 

This little book is designed to be used in teaching the first steps 
in reading and language. The method applied is the one that the 
Germans call the normal method. It follows closely the method 
by which children learn spoken language. Things, ideas are 
made vivid and real before the forms (written words) that recall 
them are presented. To them the attention of the little learners 
is directed; they are the objects of interest, while words occupy a 
minor place, being used as spoken words are, to convey thoughts. 
The process of receiving and conveying thought, by means of 
written words, is made as nearly an unconscious one as possible 
on the part of the child. 

The child sees “‘ See the dog,” written upon the blackboard, and 
repeats the sentence with nearly the same eagerness as when the 
dog passes in the street. The sentence is never read until the 
separate ideas are seen, known, and combined. The emphasis, 
inflection, modulation, and pauses are controlled entirely by the 
impulse that is given to the mind by the mental picture presented 
in the sentence. By this method drawling, stumbling, and hesita- 
tion between words are avoided. The mind acts through the 
words into the thought, and the thought governs the expression 
precisely as it does in talking. ‘The sentences written upon the 
blackboard are read in the manner above indicated, and then 
copied upon slates by the little learners. Zhe very first lesson is 
thus copied in script. This fixes the forms of words in the mind, 
and is a good beginning of writing and spelling. The sentences 
are then read from the book in both script and print. From read- 
ing and copying, the child is taught to supply missing words in 
sentences, and then to compose entire sentences, The use of lan- 
guage and reading go hand in hand through the whole course. 
The object, word, sentence, and writing-methods are combined, as 
they should be, into one normal method. 


Professor Greene cannot lay claiin to any originality in his book, 
for he has presented simply that which Basedow, Diesterweg, 
Graser, Jactotol, and many other great teachers, taught long years 
ago; but he has combined the best of all methods, with one excep- 
tion, the Phonic. In this I am quite sure that he has made a mis- 
take,—for classification of form and sound is a great help in learn- 
ing to read, if treated properly. Indeed the Phonic element can 
be so used as to avoid the much-dreaded conscious analysis which 
he so urgently desires to prevent in the first steps. He earnestly 
advocates in every word, line, ard picture of his little book, object- 
ive teaching, which is the life and soul of all true methods. To 
it the Phonic, Word, and other parts of the method, are only sub- 
sidiary and secondary in importance. A teacher who understands 
the vast importance of putting ideas before words, will teach read- 
ing well,—no matter how the way may be clogged by other imper- 
fections. Without this knowledge, reading cannot be well taught 
by any method. To this statement may be safely added the fact, 
that the more ways founded upon psychological principles, that are 
comprehended by the teacher, just so much better can reading be 


taught. The Object, Sentence, Word, Phonic, and Writing meth- 
ods are so founded, and form one harmonious whole, just as all 
the faculties are combined in one mind. 

No text-book, however Philosophically written and arranged, 
can possibly give teachers an idea of the the slowness of the mind's 
growth, and the immense importance of teaching one thing at a 
time. Reading can be profitably taught from the blackboard for 
six months and more before a book is used at all. The transition 
from script to print is very slight, and the larger the child’s vocab- 
ulary is, that has been acquired from the blackboard, just so much 
more and better progress will be made in books. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, the experience of six years 
teaching in primary schools, and the examination of most, if not 
all the books in our language, that present methods of primary 
reading, have convinced the writer that the method presented by 
Professor Greene is the most philosophical of any one published 
in the English language. 

This is a strong statement, yet it will bear, I think, the test of 
an impartial investigation. Its introduction in the schools of Mas- 
sachusetts would revolutionize primary teaching, Teachers very 
often excuse their use of bad methods by saying that they have no 
means of knowing how to do better: this book removes that 
plausible excuse. very primary teacher who speaks English 
should buy and study carefully,“ Thought and Expression,” Part I. 


THE GRAMMAR ScHOooL CHorr: A Song Reader for Gram- 
mar Schools. Particularly intended to meet the wants of the 
various kinds of voices found in the upper classes. By W. S. 
Tilden, Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.. 

The music is of such character as to be promotive of a correct 
taste. It is of great variety, having been selected from a wide 
range of reading; many of the French, German, and Swedish airs 
having never before been used in this country. 

The words have been carefully selected, and everything objec- 
tionable for school use avoided. Many of the songs have words 
written or translated specially for this book. 

Adaptedness in the arrangement of the music to the compass of 
voices found in upper grammar classes. Nothing is more com- 


mon in boys’ and mixed schools, than to find all the voices 
stretched for the lack of exercises written for soprano voices. All 
are told to sing, and the effort to obey the order is painful, in many 
cases, and even injurious. The singing, under such circumstances, 
can hardly be other than unsuccessful, discouraging to the pupil, 
and annoying to the teacher. Every class has a right to demand 
suitable material for practice, and in this book the effort has been 
made to'supply it. Here is music in one, two, and three parts, for 
the soprano and alto of girls’ schools; music in three and four 
parts, for the mixed schools; and alto, tenor, and bass, for the boys’ 
school, which may be used in one, two, or three parts. 

At the same time it is a book that may be used to the best ad- 
vantage in the upper classes, where music has not been pursued as 
a branch of study in the lower grades. The graded music often 
fails here, because the simple music is prepared for very young 
children, and that provided for the upper grades presupposes a 


development that they do not possess. 
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Wide range from easy to difficult, so that the capacities of the 
various schools may find fitting material for study and practice. 
The insertion of many national and other popular airs, which every 
child should learn. Plain directions are given as to how the book 
should be used in a variety of cases, which are constantly present- 
ing themselves in the experience of the school music teacher. It 
contains a succinct presentation of the fundamental principles of 
teaching “ singing by note” in classes and schools. 

The whole, though containing so much material, forms a book of 
convenient size and shape for the scholar’s hand. It is printed in 
the “antique diamond” music type, with letter-press of legible 
size. A fac-simile of the pages was given in THe JOURNAL of 
June 26. Care has been taken to avoid the wearisomeness of 
overcrowded pages. 


ZELL’s POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, and Universa Dictionary of 
History, Biography, Geography, Science, Arts, and Language. 
Edited by L. Colange, LL.D. New and revised edition. Phil- 
adelphia : T. Elwood Zell, Davis & Co. Horace King, Thomp- 
sonville, Ct., Eastern agent. 


The four parts, 41-44, of Zell’s popular work, commencing with 
“ Massachusetts ” and continuing to “ Nett,” are, if anything, 
more valuable than the preceding parts. We find that as an en- 
cyclopedia it is clear, concise, and accurate ; asa gazetteer it is 
comprehensive, and contains superior maps,—Part 41 having one 
of South America, for use in the volume when completed. We 
also find it useful as a dictionary of science and language. It is 
just such an encyclopedia, etc., as every family needs, The parts 
are only 50 cents each. 


— The North American Review, for July and August, is a strong 
number, and will command the attention of thoughtful readers 
both on account of the ability and practical character of its articles. 
Judge Black speaks rather plainly, and in a somewhat partisan 
spirit; Bayard Taylor gives some delightful personal reminis- 
cences of the poet Halleck; Senator Morton furnishes his second 
paper on the Electoral College question; General McClellan be- 
gins his valuable papers on the Eastern War; and How shall the 
Nation regain its Prosperity? is ably presented by David A. Wells. 
The literary notices, and other papers, will please its readers. 
James R. Osgood & Co,. publishers. 


— International Review. A.S. Barnes & Co., issue the July- 
August number of the valuable magazine in excellent season. 
It is rare that we find so many valuable articles in a single Review, 
The contents will indicate to all cultured readers the timely char- 
acter of the pages, by the most eminent writers. They are as fol- 
lows: The Turks in Europe, by Charles Kendall Adams; Ought 
Russia to Prevail ?; The Old Dutch and Flemish Masters, by Philip 


Gilbert Hamerton, France-England ; The Late World’s Fair, — 
The Philadelphia Exhibition: Part II., The Display, by Prof. 
Francis A. Walker, late Chief of the Bureau of Awards; Barry 
Cornwall and Some of his Contemporaries, by Edwin P, Whipple, 
Massachusetts; The Feasibility of a Code of International Law, 
by the late Ex-Governor Emory Washburn, of Massachusetts ; 
Contemporary Literature, Art, and Events. 


A Teacher Wants Pupils. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


AUGUST ATLANTIC 


Now ready and for sale by all Newsdealers. 

A Counterfeit Presentment. A Comedy-Romance, 
by W. D. Howe ts. 

The Queen of Sheba. A Novel by T. B. ALpricn, 

German Influence in English Literature. Criti- 
cism by T. S. Perry. 

The Shadow on Dickens’s Life. Critical Biography 
by E. P. Wuippce. 

A Great Italian Noble’s Palace and Household. 
Descriptive Essay by ANGELO TACCHELA. 

How Captain Ascott Floored the Ghost. A Story 
by Witt Harney. 

Crude and Curious Inventions. By Epwarp H. 
Knicurt. 

Poems by C. P. Crancu, Maurice THompson, Mrs 
THaxver, Martan DovuGtass, and others. 

The Contributors’ Club. By Anon. 

Reviews and Criticism. 


_ TERMS: 35 cents a number; @4 a year; with life- 
pee of Bryant or Longfellow, @5; with both por- 


H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


DRAWING 


Draftsmen, Teachers, and Students. 


A Teacher, of long and successful experience, offers the 
appropriate elementary or advanced private instruction, at 
any part of the year, with the special advantag 


ec of more 
Continuous and rapid progress than is possible in conjunc- 
tion with fixed courses Ss. to those, otherwise q i 
who wish either, — 
1. To become practical draftsmen. 
2. To meet the demand for Professors and Teachers of 
€scriptive Geometry and its applications. 
3, To gain /udl admission in advancd standing into Sci- 
entific Schools. 
Particulars at the Office of the Naw Eno. Journat or 
DUCATION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston; or address Box D, 
ewton, Mass. 128 c (1) 


Elocutio Speech. C. L. Couey, 
Murdoch, §. St, Boston, J 


An experienced Teacher, a native German, will give in- 
struction in German, French, Latin, Drawing, Mathematics, 
and Mining. He isa graduate of the University of Bonn 
and has rences from the Crown-Prince of Prussia, an 
others. Address, AUGUST ERTZ, No, 22 Melrosc Street, 
Boston, Mass. 129 tf 


University of Michigan, 
DEPT. OF MEDICINE & SURGERY. 


The 28th Annual Course of Lectures will commence on 
October 1, 1877, and continue 2ine months. 

Course separate but equal for women. — —— 

Matriculation Fee, pazd but once,—residents of Michigan, 
$10; non-residents, $25. 

Annual Dues, — residents of Michigan, $15; non-resi- 
dents, $20. 

Graduation Fee,— for all alike, $5 00. 


d for Circular and Catalogue. a 
Send for Circular a0. B. PALMER, M.D., Dean. 
129d Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 


The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten will 
add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruction in 
Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior advantages to 
those wishing to understand the methods and principles of 

numbers fifty-eight ; the buildings and 
grounds are ample location uns: and terms 

board, reasonable. 
“aun for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 129 i 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


HAMPTON, MASS., 18 miles north of Spring- 

PP yremgtak prepares for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools in the two codrdinate departments—Classical and 
Scientific. 38 graduates last year. Ten Instructors. Tui- 
tion from $60 to $70. Table board from $3.00 to $5.50. 
Rooms from to $2.50 to $o.4« per week. A first-class Gym- 
nasium attach The 37th year begins 13. Exami- 
nations Sept. 1: and 12. Testimonials from last teacher re- 
uired. For catalogues, address JAMES MORRIS 

HITON, Ph.D., Principal. 129h 


KINDERGARTEN; 
GARLAND and Miss Wsston’s Ki en Nor- 
=. Class ‘will begia on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sin 
are essential qualifications. Number of students limit 
None received after the class is formed. Address, 52 


Chestnut Street, Boston, 129 tf 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. 1, Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


Literary and Musical Instruction. 


No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency can 
afford to lose the opportunities here afforded. Seaside 
location, unsurpassed for healthfulmess and beauty of 
scenery. Send for Circular to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
m8m Music Hatt, BOSTON. 


GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


E. C. F. KRAUSS, of Boston, formerly teacher of Ger- 
man at Harvard College and Institute of Technology, will 
open a practical school of German, to begin July 10, and 
end August 21, in the house occupied by Miss Morgan’s 
Young Ladies School,—a delightful location in the suburbs 
of Portamouth, N. H. For circulars, apply personally 
or by letter, at No. 69 Hancock St., Boston. 122 f 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


A set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 
and manufactured only for Miss Cox. Schools and Families 
supplied. Material, als», for ‘‘ Books without Words,” 24 
ven, to be made by the children. 115 


DRAWIN IN! STRUMEN TS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel es, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860,) 


course of stu arranged to thevongh pre 
for Harvard University and for hooks. 
‘opies of recent examination wi sent on appli- 
tf) W. N. EAYR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on THurspaAy, OcT. 4 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinica 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of }) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
116% N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., Pa. 


SUMMER CLASS IN BOTANY. 


Mr. W. W. BAILEY, Instructor of Botany at Brown 
University, will conduct a Summer Class in this science, at 
Lapham Institute, North Scituate, R. I., beginning on 
the 24th of July, and lasting one month. A g op- 
portunity for study is offered, combined with a pleasant loca- 
tion in a rich botanical field. Good board may be had, at 
reasonable rates, at the Institution. Fee for the course, 7ex 
Dollars. ‘Those who possess them, are earnestly requested 
to bring dissecting microscopes. Lectures will be combined 
with laboratory practice and field excursions. sas f 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversati 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. C 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 

Summer Term on Monday, July 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
en 
quarterly. Summer Term ins A 0.’ For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


Comfortable and Cheap Board 


During the Summer, for Teachers, at Teachers’ Rest. 
Tomkins’ Cove, Rockland County, New York. Send for 
circulars. ras f 
EACHERS INTRODUCED for all iments. Address 
“4 mer. 7 New- 
Vork. Monthly Reports for Scheol Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


PLocuriIon for Schools, classes, or individuals. De- 
fective speech cured. Send for circular and terms, 
Wa rer K. North Cambridge, Mass. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union Sq. 
N.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehl, editor and 
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LICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from Sar Office on receipt of the retail —_— Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, M 


Title. 
Complete Arithmetic. Pp. 333, cloth. - 


Elementary Arithmetic. Pp. 150, cloth. - - “ 
Elementary and Rational Philosophy. 12m, cloth. Extra. 


Author. “Publisher. 
Porter & Coates. 


- A. N. Raub. 


- James M. Willcox. 
B. & C. A. Sumner Authors’ Pub. Co. 


Poems. 12mo, ink and gold. - 
Shadowed Perils 12mo, pp, 260, ink M A. Avery. 1 25 
Treatise on the Use ot Belting for Travemiasion of Pewer. 8vo. John H. Claxton, Remsen & 
The Child Hunters 16mo, cloth - - 1 00 
The, Blackboard and the 5unday School. 12m0, pp. - Frank Beard. ry & Co. 1 50 
Heaps of Money A Novel. 8vo, paper. - ° : w. E. Norris. Harper & 
A Primer of Latin Literature. - - Eugene Lawrence. 25 
The Jilt. Illustrated. - - Charles Reade. 
Our Mutuat Friend 2 vols. t2mo. Likewy ed. - - Charles Dickens. Hurd & Houghton. 4 00 
Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers. eset cloth. > Thos. De Quincey. 175 
Discourses at Even Tide Cloth. - - - Rev. N. Aaams. D. aye Co. 1 25 
Dante Vol. 1. Foreign Classic Series. 16mo. ~- - Ed. by Mrs Oliphant. J. B 3. Lippincott & Co. 
Memoirs of J. Q. Adams. Vol. 12. 1795 to se. - - Chas. F. Adams. 
Aristotle. Clotn. ° - Alex. Grant. o " 1 00 
Nursery A, B, C. Series. - - McLoughlin Bros. 25 
Little Linen Primer Series. New ed. “ 15 
Modern Greece. 18mo, cloth; with maps. - - - Geo. M. Towle. J. R. Osgood & Co. 50 
Hillside and Seaside roetry. 18mo, pp. 303- > - Lucy Lacrom. “ 7 50 
Montenegro and Bulgaria. Cloth; wah maps. - 1 
“* First Love is Hest”? 12mo. - - - Gail Hamilton. Estes & Lauriat, 1 50 
Higher Lessons in Eng)ish. - = - - -, Reed & Kellogg. Clark & Maynard. 60 
Arithmetic - Greenleaf. R. S$. Davis& D0. 30 
Nimport.”” Wayside Series,—No. I. - - - Lockwood Brooks & Co. §0 
Art Anatomy. - - Rimmer. Littie, Brown & Co. 50 00 
ings ef Am Institute; - - - (Calkins N E Publishing Co. I 00 
How to Teach. New ed. - - . . Kiddle, Harrison, and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 1 00 


Introductory French Reader, 
Introductory to the Study ‘of the Rhythmic and Metric of Cc 
ical Languages, - 

A Pictorial Hislory of France. 

An Elementary Algebra. - - - - 

A Primary Speller. - ° 

A Collegiate Course in French Language. - - 

History of Greece, Rome, and Germany. - - - 

Experimental Science Series. Vol. [,—Light. - - 

Vest-Pocket Series: Health. 32mo. - - . 
Thackeray. - - - 
Servian Songs - ° 
The Tent on the Beach. $ - 
Favorite Poems, - - - 


- - 
“ 


“ 
- 


Travelers Guide Books: 


Route; Northern New England ; 
Tliustrated. New editions. 


16mo, paper. cts. Published 


Henty Holt & Co. 
Ginn & Heath. 
Clark & Maynard. 


Otto. 
lass- J. H. Schmidt. 


John J. Avderson. 
- James Thompson. 
A. G. Beecher, 6 vd 
- Prof J. G. Keetels. 
John J. Anderson. 


- Noyes and D. Appleton & Co. 
- Dr. John Brown. 50 
“ “ 50 
Owen Meredith, 50 
. G. Whittier. 5° 
- en Meredith, ee sa 5° 
Wiltiam Cowper. 5° 
- Robert Burns. 50 
P. B. Shelley. 50 


Hudson River Roste; “Erie Route; Pennsylvania Coal Regions; Delaware and Hudson 
Route; Central New York; Connecticut River Route; The Newport Route; Shore Line 


New York to Washington; City uf New York; Saratoga 


16mo, ee r. Each 25 cts. Sea Side Resorts. New edition, 
‘amtor 


— Merrill & Co. 


| logues Luawus H. D. 


DI RE CT OR 
Leading Colleges, sional ollege 
‘Schools, &c. 


A LLECGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth, Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In a among the best in the country. 

tific, Biblical, School. For cata- 
, Prest. 82 2z 


Open to both Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. $2 22 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHaPim. az 


aes. SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For address Henry Principal. 89 zz 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. D. A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 63 zz 


Normal and Agricultural Inat., 
Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARmsTRONG. 66 zz 


en MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


LA = RENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass., 
(Founded in 1793) gives a thorough preparation for College, 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in Jane; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DovG tas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, pretee, | Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J STRONG. D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, fer beth cones; 
D Classical, Scientibe, study; ex: 


penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


AL. UNIVERSITY, 
Grecory, LL.D., t. 
COLL or AGR CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENG RS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


8&9 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & Sars. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc, 
I address the President, Grorcs F. F. Macoun, D. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. ry. 
This University has now the followi ents in 


Hyde,’ M ‘D. 
Dean. of Wine F. Comfort, , Dean. 


MIPDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the C. B. 


COLLEGE, Otte. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. ANDREWws. 


W materan UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
D of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


R. Ruceies, Hanover, N. H. 


Publisher’: Ss s Notes. 


Van ANTWERP, Braco & Co., successors to 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., are preparing a number of 
important school books for the fall trade. Among 
them is a new General History by Miss Thalheimer, 
formerly of the Parker Institute, Brooklyn ; a 
new edition of Cesar, edited by G. K. Bartholomew, 
with new maps and other useful features ; and a 
new edition of Superintendent Kiddle’s valuable 
book How to Teach, recently transferred to this 
list. Examine their weekly advertisement on the 
last page of THE JOURNAL for all new announce- 
ments, 


WE invite the attention of school officers and 
teachers to the advertisement of the “ Michigan 
School Furniture Company,” on the second page 
of THE JouRNAL. The Curved Back School 
Desks are of superior quality, strength, and dura- 
bility, and combine all of the latest practical im- 
provements, The wood-work is attached to the 
iron by dolts with nuts securely let into the wood, 
rendering the desks perfectly firm. They furnish 
teachers’ tables of the best patterns, also office 
desks and chairs. Their line of church furniture 
is also very complete, including pulpits, pews, pew 
ends, and reversible settees, of the most approved 
patterns. They keep also wall slating, blackboard 
cloth, slated paper, crayons, globes, wall maps, 
erasers, etc. The eastern agency is in charge of 
Mr. A. R. Beal, who has had much to do with 


schools as teacher and superintendent, and knows 


the wants of his customers. 


T. CorgsworTH PINCKNEY, 30 Union Sq., 
N. Y., offers to supply families, colleges, seminaries, 
academies, high schools, and schools of all grades 
with tutors, professors, principals, and teachers 
for any departments. Mr. Pinckney has the best 
facilities for performing this work. Send to him 
for information. He also deals in school material, 
books, maps, charts, globes, kindergarten material, 
etc., etc, 


HEARING RESTORED.—Great invention by one 
who was deaf for twenty years. Send stamp for 
particulars. Jno. Garmore, Lock-box go5, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Havre for the weak, nervous, and debilitated. Chronic 
and painful diseases cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances, all about them, and how to distinguish 

the genuine trom the spurious. Book, with full particulars, 


mailed free. Address Pucvarmacuer Gatvanic Co., 292 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 127 2% 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


Cheap Bibles. 


The only place in Boston where all publications of the 
American Bisie Society are sold 


AT cos’, 

No. 8 of M 
mn Street, — Depository assa- 
120 E. CUTLER, Agt. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 
19 and2o. S. Sec’y, Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Address J. A. Benron. | 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
tt. For circulars and information 
address Prat C. I. Parpgsg, 426 East 26th street. 


for Business, for good Citizenship. Open to both sexes, 
Fall term begins August 22. For particulars, or Catalogue, 
address E. S. Bact, A.M., Principal, or Mites Spaucpina, 
M.D., Sec'y of Trustees. 129d 


¥STIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with {borough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Bucxtyn, A.M. 


W-BRITAIN SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


pzmcs ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


JOHNSBURY St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
superion advantages and Scientific train- 
ing. T. Fuccer, Principal. 70 


GFEBRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Stresses, A.M. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIO 

INSTITUTE. For both sexes New building for 
Ladies. Ofen grate in each room. Address JonATHAN 
Jonzs, A. t. Pleasant, Pa 123 | 


ACADEMY. Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Theceughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenwortn, A.M., Princ. 


XKTEST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Attn, West Newton, Mass. Sizz 


entific, W ‘Providence, Polytechnic Business Co 


Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. A 
Principal. 


ARNER, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 Zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


NESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal two years. 
For circulars, addr 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4*s- STATE NORMAL 
28 Scuoo. St., BOSTO 
ALTER Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcssTEr. 

Next entranc® examination, July 11 and 12. 

Address Kk. H. Principal. 55 zz 


Ww. W, 342 


W 4kEEr ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof C. O. THoompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss E. Jonnson, Principal. 101 


D=E4*. Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Waston, Princ. g:tf 


Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 
Samp'e by Mail,............ Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior indecements to to young men seeking a thor- 

Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 

four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to ays students by 

scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the of 
B. Ph. with Modern Languages Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

tne & course of three years for the degree 

lV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
rears for graduatce four years forall others—or the degre 


Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 

For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 

106 & College Hill, Mass. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 


not three be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the w matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 

erences, a ready to be 
conan'ted F. B. SN 


New, choice, practical. Send 10 cents to Wa. E. Buc 
Supt. of N.H ag 


Manager 
$6 A WEEK i or ‘our own town. Terms and pg apne 


free. H. HAL LETT & CO., Portland, 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
or You 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GaNnnetTT, Princ. 


LUILLsips HOME for Young Ladies. Small Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss Aveta Brewer, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 123 m 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home of excellent advan. 
tages. Address Cuaries C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


M4FPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lit and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 1242 


SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. STRATTON, A.M., Princ. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
M AGILL, Prest., Swarthmore oll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, W est Lebanon, 
TX patronized half the States in the Union. 
y A.M., ncipal. 12 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howagp, President. 95 


P,HODE-ISLANP STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Addr 
HYDE, Principal 


Next entrance examination 
54 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 


For catalogues ‘the Pancpal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 
For catalogues, etc., addr 
W. Dicxrson, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Oz CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in NVorma/, — Elementa J» English, and Classical. 
Summer ae Training r Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877 man, Music, oat Dawn , without addi- 
tional For address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Worthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 872 


American Institute of Instruction 


VOL. for 1876. 


A few copies of the Volume contaihing the LECTURES 
and PROCEEDINGS of the Institute for 1876, can be had 
of Tuos. W. Bickngt, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Price 
$1.00; sent post paid to any address. 129 


W REATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins t. 6. 

For catalogue, containing terms, 
M. _Principal. 106 zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL, New Haven. 
Conn.—Rev Dr. Sugars, Rector,—offers to six boys, 
6 to 11 years old, its advantages well known 24 years past, 


Mowtey St., makes charge to any public | Reopens August 7th. See Reference Circulars. 129 
ng ta t is in constant com- 
‘om that master of the ci 
School to the teacher of the smallest District in most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, wae 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- Br Giacsi ACADEMY, ~ Vt., has two de 
ferences t a teacher n our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can HALL, SCHOO 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our The diffe, oston. cea | en ma 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. U The different a 
you advertise, may have fifty applicants, out of which | “PP€t, accommodate pupt both Me wed an i a 


twenty-one — of age. Special 
sections of Upper Department. 
HAMBERLAIN 
and homelike. Fo 


Well endowed, thorough, pl 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D 


YLOCK INSTITUTE, — South 
County, Mass. Established 


Prine. R2 


pares B fer College or for the Scientific School. F 
catalogues addrems Bony. Muts A.M. Prindpe, 


Two Patents *x° Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackboard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and every School in the land should 
be rovided with them. Send = circular to H. H. BUR- 

GTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Also proprietor of 
Silver-Medal Blackboards. 
Ga Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Fluids, &o. 
111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


Y & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘Aroy, N. Y- 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 
Cataleeue free 77 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin St., Boston. 


TIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
on Latin Prose _ By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 

pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER’S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


AND <= 


The Bible Toxt-Book. 
Also a large list of 


NDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rav. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


ut 23 Franklin Street. 2 
A UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 97 Bond St., 


Have just published in paper: NEW YORK. 


Gold and Free Banks. By M. R. Pilon. sth ed. $0.75 
Egypt Kunis. A Novel. By K. Etheridge. ed. .35 


The Traveler's Grab Bag. :athed. . 
How to be Beautiful. 20th ed. [Cloth, se} 
Manuscript Manual. Howto Prepare MSS. othed. .10 


The Anti-Biled Shirt Club. (Nearly ready.) . .25 
For sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., BOSTON. 


yANDERGARTEN J\ATERIAL 
[ILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
SPRINGFIELDMASS. 


The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


Four parts, paper, 0060 
“ vol., cloth and gilt........... + 3-00 


iCK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2. 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issu 121 2z 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary.......... - $ .so| Lectures $1.00. Key $2 00 

Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 

Counting-house.. 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 2Z 


ENRY HOYT, _ 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Sunday Schools ong with every help. 

Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to $15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. - 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Petousgt and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


Publish 331 Washington Street, Boston, 


What is Art? S. G. W. Benjamin. . « $-75 
Industrial Art Education, Considered Econom- 


ically. Walter Smith. . A ‘ 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . . 3-50 
Student-Life at Harvard, + 175 
The Harvard Book-Rack, . . . 100 
The Portable Book-Case, Send for circular. 

LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
NEW BOOKS. 

OUR PET, By Marra Bruce Lyman....-. $1.00 
HIDDEN TREASURE. By the author of “‘ Andy 

JOHN BREMM. By A. A. Hopxtns. A_Temper- 


[_OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co, 
764 Broadway, New York. 
Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 


By H. A. Page, author of ** Golden Lives,” etc. 1 vol. 
cloth, $1.50. 


sinning Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 
Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, be An- 


drews. From the r4th English edition. Revised. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


ise books ot incentive ee judiciously written. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


\S new, thorough, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 25 cts. ayear. Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 

» and be convinced. Address NELSON & PHILLIPs, 


Fae oy New York 
NUMERAL CARDS. 
sed in the best Pri Sch in B Address 


id) ANNIE E. WALLCUT 7 W. Springfield St. 
ston, or THompson, Brown & Ca. Hawiey treet. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And Geueral Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES, 
A Job Lot of Nore Papsr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 zz 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. $82 CHESTNUT ST 
Just Published : STREET, PHILA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 


7 
igs 
EC 
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*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE BRITISH KEXPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 
By Witttam Howarp Russet. LL.D. New and 
revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
“* Appears opportunely, and will be read at this time with 
renewed interest.— London Daily News. 
TURKEY: Being Sketches from Life. By The Rovin 
Englishman. Reprinted in part from ‘ Househol 
Words,” with numerous additions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
; y subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. : vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 606 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner. 700 pp.......-. 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. &vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 2% 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.......-..---- 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .........--- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp CoLtace Text-Booxs: 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


LIST OF 
HEBREW, GREEK, and FOREIGN 


BIBLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAMMARS, &c, 
HEBREW. 


Student’s Manual. fcp. 8vo, hf. bnd , $4.75; cl. $ 4.00 
Hebraista’ Vade Mecum. : vol, cloth........ 6.00 
Lexicon, Analytical. 4to, half bound, cloth .... 11.00 
Lexicon, Gesenius’. 3to, half bound 
Lexicon, Pocket. fcp.8vo “ 200 
Grammar, Gesenius’. Small 4to, cloth .......- 3.co 
Grammar, with Lloyd’s Analysis. Sm. 4to, cl. 4 50 
Grammar, Analysis—Separate. Sm. 4to, cl... 1.50 
Grammar, Tregelles’ Heads of. Fcp. 8vo, cl. 1.25 
Grammar, Wolf's Practical, 
3 Post 8vo hf. bnd., $2.50. Cloth, 2.50 

Heb. Vowel Points, Study of. 4to, 2 parts, pa. .30 
Grammar, Green’s. 8vo, 

Elementary. 12mo, cloth.........- 1.25 
Heb, Verbs, Methodization of. 8vo, cloth.... 1.00 
Heb. Language, Craik’s. 8vo, cloth . 150 


“  Chrestomathy, Green's. 8vo, cloth. ..-- 2,00 
“ Text, Revi-ion of, by Davidson. vo, cl... 4.25 
“ and English Bible, Parallel columns. 4to,cl. 


For sal 
orsaie)Y  YOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Prepaid, on the receipt of the price, by mail or express. 
*,* Full list gratis. 128 


Publishers. 


WORTHINGTON, 
e 750 Broadway, New York. 


Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ul., cloth. 1.75 
Drees and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

- W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 3.00 


“Good Times,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine. 
For Day Schools. amusing, ‘and in: 


structive Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, and Selec- 
tions; Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes; Motion- 
Songs, Marching-Songs, and other musical varieties, for 
Exuisitions and Pusuic Fripays in all gradesand classes 


of Day Schools. 
For Sunday Schools. sypply Pxer- 


ments, Hymns, and Music for Sunpay ScHoo. Concerts, 
ANNIVERSARIES, Memoriat Days, Curistmas and Naw 
Year's, and other Festival occasions. 

It will contain Dia- 


For Mission Bands. logues and arranged 


information on all subjects of Missionary interest, both 
Home and Foreign, suited to quarterly ard annual Mission 
entertainments. 

It will give 


For Cold Water Armies. [twill sive 


TEMPERANCE ENTERTAINMENTS, in Songs. Reeitations, 
and Dialogues. 


For Parlor Pastimes $24 Parish Soctals 


Amusements, Entertainments, Suggestions, and Plans, of 
the highest order. 


The price of *‘ Goop Timgs” will be One Dollar per year, 
or Ten Cents single number. 


Subscribers, contributors, and friends will address the 
Publisher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver w Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SILICATE. 
SILICATE SEAT: sic 


ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap Pancit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS, 
and Stationers keep them (séag/e). N. Y. SILICA 
BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Taacners. 107 33 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Ot the Old Standard Quality. 


{voseph Gillott’s,) & name 


122 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known origina] and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
q1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E.§. RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 
in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 
the PHYSIGAL SCIENCES. 


Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed agents by 

. Browning, London; Rudolph Koenig and J. Tobenss, 
bate makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Electri Aeversios, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturer’ Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical =e illustrated, 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A GRADUATE of Bowdoin Co'lege desires a position 
as Principal or Instructor iu High School or Academy. 
Two years successful experience. Best of testimonials and 
references. Address Somes, Wiscasset, Me. 120¢ 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix A LADY of two years’ = in a High School 
1.50 h 


desires a position as T: . Is tent to teach 
upils in common English, Drawing, and Oil Painting, also 
inners in German and Latin. Superior references Ad- 


dress, E. L. MERRIMAN, 200 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 


A GRADUATE of Harvard College, who has had 
Normal School training, and a very successful experi- 
ence as High School teacher, desires the Principalship of a 
High School, or a Department in a Seminary or Academy. 
pape testimonials and references furnished. Address 
**Tracner,” 20 Holyoke St., Old Cambridge,Mass. 127d 


A THACHER of wide and successful experience as 
Principal of High Schools, will make engagement for 
ensuing year as Principal, or Classical Instructor in High 
School, Academy, or other institution. Can furnish evidence 
of marked success in fitting for College, and has given 
special attention to Chemistry, Geology, and other sciences. 
References and testimonials ol highest character relating to 
resent and other important schools. may be seen at 16 Haw- 
ey street, Boston, Address, or inquire of F. B. Snow, 
Fournal of Education Rooms. 125 tf 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 

SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 

A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 

most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


S ‘ou idings reat w 
be To ail People.” Our 
J new book of Moody’s Sermons and 
vt Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $50 to $200 per 
month, selling the above. A single agent secured 152 sub- 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. 122 a-ctf 


by the eminent historia 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, an: 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks; t 
home-life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals 
Riehly illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
Wanted instantly. 3000 Agents on a7 liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, 
309 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 124 


Teachers and Students 


Can be informed how to employ themselves pleasantly and 


tabl 
DURING VACATION, 


by sending their names and address to 
E. M. TAYLOR & CO., 
123 tf 493 Washington Street, Boston. 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and 


A volume of thrilling interest 


best. Has double the t of matter, more and better 

illustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. 

Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the best. Agents, 

send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 

H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 

NOTICE! We have the 

4 largest and best selling Sta- 

tionery Package in the world. 

r, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 

7 valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 

gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy 

in and drops, post-paid, 25 cts. 3 packages, with assor 

ewelry, 1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch tree to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 

articles to one. e LLOYD 

COMBINATION. Can be 

used as a Pencil, Penholder 

and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 

Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 

Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting and 


eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $4. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 


N.Y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., 


769 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


¢ weet 
ii 
8 73 Fulton Street, Boston. eow 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


Schools and Colleges. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


TIONS | pri t on a ting please 
TEACHER S. CHEYNEY & CO, 
. B. Snow, Manager of New-E Bureau of Educa- 
ton, Hawley Boston, and receive information | Maize 124 27 Great Jones St, NEW YORK. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
© 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, Morse's Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
° Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 perannum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRI?TIVE CATALOGUE, 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


> H LP 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c., &c. 


New-England Agents: {G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
H. C. WHITE, 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cun & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of 


Graded Lessons in English.” 
A sample copy sent to Teachers for 40 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


BRAM BROWN, Agi, T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
s6 Madison St, Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 
WPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


(CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 
Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICA 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY, — for 
Colieges and Academies. By Cuaruas J. A.M. 
x vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the - 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, By 
Henry FLanpe Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
oa &. F edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 

. No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

{nportauce to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
nowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPPELPINGER, 
624, 626, 628 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


COULine & BROTHER, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price :— 
UNDERGHILL’S NEW TABLE BOOK. 


half-bound. 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 
Revised edition 


ADAMS'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. 


IMPROVED ARITHMETICS. 
cloth, each. 


Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


The Arithmetical Primer, or New Table Book. By 
Danigat C. UNDERHILL. 36 pp., 18mo. Paper, 


By Danret Apams, M.D. 12mo. .65 


An improved edition of Apams’s New Arithmetic (first 
published in 1827), rewritten in a style much condensed, 
with additions. By Danigzt Apams, M.D. 12mo.. .65 


ADAMS'S KEYS TO REVISED AND 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng Composition. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar, 
Goodwin's New Greek er. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 

Geometry. by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 

Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


Recent publications for High Schools, Academies, and 
Private Schools. 


Popular Books! PRICES REDUCED. 


Orton’s Comparative $1.80 
Autenrieth's Homeric Dictionary........ 1650 


Stadent’s Smaller Classical Dictionary...... 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans... . 
french P:incipia,—Parts I. and II..........-- 50& 
Student's Merivale’s Rome... . + 125 


Green’s Short Hist. of the English People.. 1.30 


Duff's Common Schoo! Book-keeping....... +50 
Student’s Cox's History of Greece... .......- 1.25 
Hooker's Chemistry 1,00 
Loomis’s Elements of Algebra (revised)...... .go 


uction. 
A. STOCKIN, | 
‘or ew 
St, BOSTON, Mass. 


Very favorable terms for intr 
Address 


A 
104 22 41 F i 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 

ust Pub’ished : 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 
BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR..........- 
Previously published and introduced in Boston &c : 
BAAN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

on @ Logical Method.......... 45 cts. Key 
"Send for new Descnptive Catalogue, containing 
reduced prices. 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pick 8s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Stand Die Scott, DeQuin 

a tions o ickens, tt, 

Macaulay, Bacon, aud Carlyle. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


+45 
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GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


L= & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


as <6 


possessor of a Porte Lu M 
Apparatus, will find this ‘incaleals 


directions for 


times the price of the 


Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


56 


Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. 


The Advanced 


lecturer, or student, who is the 
tern, or 

‘ p book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
making temporary apparatus are worth many 


A portion of the work has already appeared in the WV. £. 
post- 


and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 


lan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1-50 
2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


NEW YORE, 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
D. & 8.’s and Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 


Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books, 
Crosby's Greek ries. 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

Magill’s French Course. 


Wilson’s Punctuation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of 
application. Correspondence solici 


on 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Box 4374 ohn S 
Gen'l New-Engiand A NEw YORK. 
St., Boston 104 22 


A. S. MANSON, 32 B 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
introduction, furnished 
ted. 


fa. PRANG & CO., 
° Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTsR SmiTu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 


mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools an¢ 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 


G, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
are 


Publish NEW YORK, 

a s German Classics for Students, 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 

The (30 vols. ready), T5c. 
Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50. 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 2sthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral] 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, * 
Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Read 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 


. Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE PIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 

Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and | address 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Goodrich’s History of the U. &.; 


Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Kdwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solisited. 


nocessors to BREWER & TILESTOS, 


Publishers. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 

The Analytical Readers. 

a Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 


Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell 
Seavey’s 6 rich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
By J. C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music. 


By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. Ww. Elisworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


"THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON. MASS. 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Plane, Solid and Spherical; University Edition. 

This work contains some original features of great prac- 
tical value, and the latest and most agpreres presentation of 
the subject. It is based, substantially, on the same plan as 
has made the author’s former works so popular. Numerous 

ractical questions illustrative of each Book, and theorems 

‘or eviginal demonstration.are introduced, serving as practical 

application of the principles of the Book, and for discipline 

in discovering ods of demonstration. Many more exer- 

yy ye © edin proper order, are also at the close 
ew 

In the preparation of this work the author has obtained 
valuable suggestions from many European works on Ele- 
mentary Geometry, and the whole has been submitted to the 
criticisms of some of the most eminent educators. 

Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 75 cents. Fa- 
vorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
During the SUMMER MONTHS ONLY, we offer our 
stock much less thant our regular prices. If you 
want any books,—send a list to us for prices. 
Yours truly, N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


yo ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Successors to Witson, Hinxe & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic 
Educational 
Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: An Improved Edition of 

HOW TO TEACH. A Manual of 
Methods for Graded Course of Instruction; embracing the 
subjects usually pursued in Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools; also, Suggestions relative to Disci- 
pline and School Management. For the use of Teachers. 
By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., City Supt. of Public In- 
struction, New York ; and THOMAS F. HARRISON, 
N. A. CALKINS, Assistants. 12mo, cloth, 276 pp. Sam- 
ple copy for examination, by mail, post-paid, on re-ceipt of 
$1.00. 


NEARLY READY: 

BARTHOLOMEW’S CAESAR, Caesar's 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. BARTHOL- 
OMEW, A.M., author of “ Latin Grammar” and “ Latin 
Gradual.’”’ The seven books complete. Vocabulary, double- 
page Map of Gaul and smaller sketch-maps. One volume, 
12mo, cloth, 400 pp. Price: ‘Introduction,’ 75 cts.; ‘ Ex- 
change,’ 55 cts.; ‘Sample Copy,’ 75 cts. 


NEARLY READY: 

THALHEIMER’S General HISTORY. 
Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed from 
Thalheimer’s Ancient and Mediaeval and Modern Histories, 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, M.A., formerly Teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. Numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, 340 pp. Price: ‘ Introduction,’ $1.00; 
* Exchange,’ 75 cts ; ‘Sample Copy,’ $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO,, 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWRSBURY, 
New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 129 


A new Monthly 
Magazine, con- 

OOD TIMES. «:: 
taining Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, Tab'eaux, 
Charades, Pantomimes, &c., &c., &c., for Day Schools, 
Sunday Schools, Mission Bards, Cold-water Armies, Parlor 
Pastimes and Parish Socials. Price, One Dollar per year; 
Ten Cents single number. Address T, W. BICEKNELL, 


Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston; or the Editor, Mrs, 
M. B. C. SLADE, Pall River, Mass, 
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| 
s Barclay St., New York. | 
| Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
| Greene’s Language Series. Swinton's Geographies; 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and| Botanies ; & 
io te For New-Engiand States address 
AMES A. BOWEN, Wew-England A 
W. H. WHITNEY 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON.” 
142 Grand-St, N.Y. | $6 
| 
_ 
i Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsear, Tufts College.| '2% 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
| Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 


